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MR. E. H. CARR AS HISTORIAN OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


Tue publication of the fourth volume of Mr. Carr’s History of Soviet 
Russia offers a welcome opportunity for a general survey of his work and 
for an appraisal of the place it occupies in the field of Soviet studies. 

It is difficult not to begin these remarks with a reflection on the state 
in which the writing of the history of the Russian revolution finds itself 
at present. It is an almost incredible fact that not a single work deserving 
the name of a History has yet been produced inside the Soviet Union. 
True, the first decade of the Soviet regime brought a vast number of 
valuable contributions to a History, many special monographs, and 
collections of documents. In the intellectual Sturm und Drang of that 
period Soviet historians initiated ambitious projects of research. This, 
they thought, was the first time that Marxists were going to write 
history in all seriousness, backed up by the resources of a great State, 
and the abundance of all the State archives recently thrown open, and 
sure to find response in the intense curiosity for history which had been 
awakened in the young generation. When if not under such circum- 
stances should Marxism prove its unrivalled merits as a method of 
historical inquiry and analysis? 

However, the advent and consolidation of Stalinism cast a blight 
upon the whole field of historical study. The Stalinist State intimidated 
the historian, and dictated to him first the pattern into which he was 
expected to force events and then the ever new versions of the events 
themselves. At the outset the historian was subjected to this pressure 
mainly when he dealt with the Soviet revolution, the Party strife which 
had preceded and which had followed it, and especially the struggles in- 
side the Bolshevik Party. All these had to be treated in a manner justify- 
ing Stalin as the Leader of monolithic Bolshevism. Later the re-writing 
of history extended backwards to past centuries, and outwards to the 
history of other countries, until Clio was degraded to be not just the 
dignified servant of Politics — a role to which she is well accustomed — 
but their slave. The verve and passion with which historians had thrown 
themselves on the archives found a deadly enemy in secrecy which 
barred access to documentation. The historians could not be allowed 
to inquire into the facts because free inquiry was incompatible with 
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falsification. Finally, all the chronicles of the Party and the revolution, 
even those written in the Stalinist spirit, were banned, until at every 
level of teaching, from the rural Party cells to the academic seminaries, 
students were allowed to draw from one fount only, the Short Course of 
the History of the C.P.S.U., that bizarre and crude compendium of 
Stalinist myths, written or inspired by Stalin himself. 

This deterioration of historical standards was not without precedent. 
For a long time the French revolution fared no better with its historians. 
Napoleon and his Prefects and Censors kept a suspicious eye on those 
‘ideologues’ who tried to delve into the great revolutionary drama whict 
preceded the Empire. The security of the Empire required that a 
curtain should descend upon the great revolution, that its ghosts be 
laid and its republican and plebeian ideas be banished from people’s 
minds. Napoleon could afford to vent openly his antipathy for ideologies 
and ideologues; and so, unlike Stalin, he did not even bother to dabble 
with history-writing. He had no need to falsify history — he suppressed 
it. The first histories of the revolution began to appear only during the 
Restoration, and they were written by the enemies of the Bourbons. 
Stalin, placed as he was at the head of a party proud of its historical 
materialism, could not even attempt openly to suppress the history of the 
revolution: all the more savagely did he have to cripple and mutilate it. 

Curiously enough, none of the many Russian emigré groups has used 
its enforced and long lasting political idleness to produce anything like a 
history. There exists no serious Monarchist version of the revolution, 
no Cadet version, no Menshevik account, and no Social Revolutionary 
interpretation. The White Guards produced their accounts of the civil 
war, among which Denikin’s five volumes are still the most important, 
despite all their lack of sophistication. Miliukov wrote his History in the 
heat of the civil war; but it was little more than an inflated pamphlet 
indicting all anti-Cadet parties; and Miliukov himself was too great a 
scholar not to realize this. In the Preface to his work he virtually dis- 
avowed as a historian the account of events which he had given as a 
leader of his party. Nor have the Mensheviks, among whom there were 
more gifted writers and theorists than in any other emigré group, made 
any notable historical contribution. The apologetic books by Kerensky 
and Chernov contain no serious attempt at a reconstruction of the 
historical process; and even Dan’s posthumous work Proiskhozhdeniye 
Bolshevizma offers a certain interest as a retrospective self-criticism of 
Menshevism but not as a History. To all these parties and groupings 
involved in the struggles of 1917 the revolution was such an unmitigated 
disaster and their role in it appeared to themselves so incongruous and 
inexplicable that their theorists and writers preferred not to return as 
historians to the scene of those struggles. A notable exception is 
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Trotsky’s History, which alone transcends the limitations of apologetic 
writing and is a lasting literary-historical monument to 1917. 

Nor can Western historiography be proud of its achievements. This 
is so not merely because wer den Dichter will verstehen muss in Dichter’s 
Lande gehen, although it will certainly be the Russians themselves, who, 
after they have recovered from the intellectual slump of the Stalin era, 
will eventually write the great and revealing histories of the revolution. 
The failure of Western historians to produce an adequate interim account 
has also been due mainly to preoccupation with current politics. West- 
ern historiography has rarely been guilty of wholesale falsification, but 
it has not been innocent of suppression of facts. It has as a rule shown 
little or no insight into the motives and minds of the social classes, and 
political parties and leaders engaged in the Russian struggle; and most 
recently the cold war has had almost as blighting an effect on research as 
had Stalinism itself. 

It is Mr. Carr’s enduring and distinguished merit that he is the first 
genuine historian of the Soviet regime. He has undertaken a task of 
enormous scope and scale; and he has already performed a major portion 
of it. He views the scene with the detachment of one who stands if not 
au dessus de la mélée, than at least au dela de la mélée. He wishes to leave 
his readers with understanding and he searches for both the facts and 
the trends, the trees and the wood. He is as austerely conscientious and 
scrupulous as penetrating and acute. He has a flair for seeing the 
scheme and order of things and is lucid in the presentation of his find- 
ings. His History must be judged a truly outstanding achievement. 

To be sure, Mr. Carr has been able to use only such sources as have 
long been available to students: he has had no access to unpublished 
documentation. But from these admittedly limited sources he has been 
able to extract the utmost, and to weave it into a close textured narrative. 
For the period he has covered so far the published documentation is 
indeed so abundant and reliable that it is doubtful whether archives, 
when they are opened, will compel the historian to revise fundamentally 
the views which can be formed now on the basis of materials already 
published. This, incidentally, is my own experience with the Trotsky 
Archives which I have studied at Harvard. These contain a great 
number of important documents, and their knowledge causes me to 
disagree with Mr. Carr on certain specific points. But on the whole 
these disagreements, in so far as they concern the facts, are not funda- 
mental.' It may therefore be assumed that Mr. Carr’s study of Soviet 
Russia up to 1924 is as definitive as any historical work can be. 

Mr. Carr is a historian primarily of institutions and policies, of which 
he traces the origins and the development in minute detail. He shows 
the Soviet State in statu nascendi; and this he does with a masterly grasp. 
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But he is preoccupied primarily with the State, not with the nation and 
society behind it. Moreover, his interest is focused on the very top of 
the State machinery so that it might be said that his History of the 
Soviet Union is primarily a history of its ruling group. In part this is 
unavoidable: a historian reconstructs the historical process on the basis 
of documentary evidence which emanates mostly from the rulers, 
although in the years of the revolutionary upheaval Soviet society was 
by no means as amorphous and inarticulate as to form merely a mute 
background. But this characteristic of Mr. Carr’s work is also in part 
due to his basic approach. Whenever he refers to developments in 
the social background, his references are subsidiary to his analysis of 
what was going on inside the ruling group. He tends to see society as 
the object of policies made and decreed from above. He is inclined to 
view the State as the maker of society rather than society as the maker of 
the State. 

This approach creates a priori certain difficulties for the historian of a 
revolution, because a revolution is the breakdown of the State and 
demonstrates that in the last resort it is society which makes the State, 
not vice versa. Mr. Carr approaches the revolutionary upheaval with 
the mind of the academic scholar interested above all in constitutional 
precepts, political formulae, and machinery of government, and less in 
mass movements and revolutionary upheavals. His passion is for state- 
craft, not for ‘subversive’ ideas. He studies diligently the subversive 
ideas but only in so far as they may provide a clue to the statecraft of the 
triumphant ex-revolutionists. If he had chosen to epitomize his work 
in some epigrammatic motto he might have opened his History in the 
Churchillian manner with the following text: ‘How Russian Society 
Collapsed Through the Folly and Ineptitude of its Old Ruling Classes 
and Through the Utopian Dreams of its Bolshevik Revolutionaries, and 
How These Revolutionaries in The End saved Russia by Giving up 
Their Quixotic Delusions and Learning Arduously and Painfully the 
ABC of Statecraft.’ 

This approach is reflected even in the composition of Mr. Carr’s work. 
The major part of his introductory volume deals with Bolshevik Con- 
stitution-making, which seems to me to have been the least important, 
the most shadowy aspect of the story. Another major portion of the 
same volume is devoted to ‘policy, doctrine, machinery’; and still 
another, by far the best, describes the ‘dispersal’ of the Tsarist Empire 
and its ‘Reunion’ under the Soviet flag. What is lacking almost com- 
pletely is the social background of 1917. To the academic scholar 
steeped in the study of Constitutions, this is of course the most natural 
line of approach, but it is not one which is best suited for the study of a 
society in the throes of revolution. As he proceeds with his work Mr. 
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Carr progressively overcomes the limitations of this approach to quite 
a remarkable extent. By an almost heroic, self-critical effort of his 
analytical mind, he has come much closer to the understanding of the 
strange phenomenon of the Russian revolution than his starting point 
allowed to expect. But that starting point is still reflected in his treat- 
ment of the subject and underlies much of his reasoning. 

Mr. Carr has been censured by academic critics for his attitude to- 
wards Leninism and his alleged worshipping of Lenin. One of the 
critics has remarked that Lenin occupies in his work the place which 
Caesar holds in Mommsen’s History. This criticism seems to me 
groundless. Mr. Carr is too sceptical, too acute, and too strongly aware 
of Lenin’s inconsistencies to be his worshipper. What is true is that in 
his presentation Lenin’s figure dominates and overshadows the revolu- 
tion, the Bolshevik Party, the Soviet State. It does so in part because 
of the inadequate picture of the social background, and in part because 
Mr. Carr is not sufficiently aware of the formative processes by which 
Lenin’s political thought was shaped and of the extent to which, even in 
the years of his mature leadership and ascendancy, Lenin’s mind was 
formed by his environment and influenced by the ideas of his followers. 
In this respect Mr. Carr’s work suffers from a certain lack of political 
and psychological insight. 

But what is more important is that Mr. Carr’s ‘apotheosis’ of Lenin 
applies to Lenin the statesman and the self-taught master of statecraft 
as distinct from the Marxist revolutionary and thinker. It is the Lenin 
who builds a State that evokes his admiration, not the one who over- 
throws a State, and certainly not the one who obstinately dreams about 
the eventual ‘withering away’ of the State of his own making. Mr. Carr 
views the story of Lenin the revolutionary as the indispensable prelude 
to Lenin the statesman, and he has little more than a polite smile of 
condescending irony for the Lenin who, at the summit of power, still 
has his gaze fixed on the remote vision of a classless and Stateless society. 
Yet these different and seemingly conflicting aspects of Lenin’s personal- 
ity were so closely integrated that neither of them can be isolated and 
understood in isolation. To the reader of Mr. Carr’s History it must 
remain something of a puzzle how Lenin came to achieve the stature of 
statesman which Mr. Carr ascribes to him. Did he perhaps even as 
builder of a State find his strength in the resources of his revolutionary 
thought and dream? 

By implication, and sometimes explicitly, Mr. Carr answers this 
question in the negative. He is impressed by those features which Lenin 
may have had in common with, say, Bismarck, rather than -by those in 
which his affinity with Marx, the French Communards, or Rosa Luxem- 
burg shows itself. 
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Reading Mr. Carr’s pages I could not help thinking of a confession 
once made by an eminent Polish liberal publicist Konstanty Srokowski, 
who knew Lenin during the latter’s stay in Cracow before the first 
world war. Having spent much time with Lenin, arguing about politics 
and social affairs and playing chess, Srokowski confessed later that in 
1912-14 he regarded Lenin as a well meaning but utterly impractical 
man with no chance whatsoever to make any impact on practical politics. 
‘Whatever subject we approached’, Srokowski related, ‘Lenin would 
begin with expounding one of the tenets of Marxist philosophy. He 
never stopped quoting Marx as if he deluded himself that he had found 
in Marx’s writings a master-key to all problems preoccupying mankind. 
I could only shrug shoulders. It was interesting to argue with Lenin 
for he was a man of intellect and education. But he seemed to me a 
quixotic visionary. I was sure that every one of our minor Socialist 
politicians and trade union leaders was superior to him as a man of 
action. When I then learned that the same Lenin was the leader of a 
revolution and the head of a great State I was dumbfounded. I lost 
confidence in my judgment. How, I wondered, could I have com- 
mitted so cardinal an error in appraising the man. There must have 
been something wrong in my approach to him and to politics in general.’ 
The old Polish publicist had, of course, an exaggerated respect for 
‘practical’ politics and all too little regard for ‘revolutionary romantic- 
ism’. Sometimes I wonder whether Mr. Carr’s view of Lenin would have 
been any different, if he had met Lenin, say, in 1912? Essentially it is not 
very far removed from that view even in the History where it is only 
Lenin the successful master builder of Soviet Russia who seems to 
redeem in Mr. Carr’s eyes Lenin the revolutionary dreamer. 

It is-not difficult to detect that Mr. Carr has formed his view of the 
Bolshevik revolution, at least partly, in opposition to the outlook of 
Western diplomacy in the years of the anti-Bolshevik intervention. The 
generation of Western diplomats which witnessed the rise of Bolshevism 
and resisted it with all its might was notoriously incapable of compre- 
hending the phenomenon against which it struggled. Mr. Carr may be 
described as an intellectual expatriate from that diplomacy — a rebel 
criticizing its tradition from the inside, as it were. We know of no other 
man of Mr. Carr’s background who has proved capable of even a small 
part of that enormous mental effort which Mr. Carr has made to grasp 
the inner logic of Leninism. Even so, the peculiar limitations of the 
diplomatic mind can sometimes be sensed between the lines of his 
History. 

Watching the earthquake of the Russian revolution, Mr. Carr surveys 
the landscape to see what has happened to so familiar a landmark as the 
Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He is puzzled, bewildered, and 
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worried by its disappearance. He cannot believe that the breakdown of 
diplomacy, brought about by the revolution, can serve any useful pur- 
pose, or that it can last. And he is relieved to find that when the dust 
settles diplomacy and its landmarks seem to be back where he expected 
them to be. The rare moments when he gives vent to irritation with the 
Bolshevik leaders are those in which he relates their initial hostility to- 
wards conventional diplomacy and their indulging in ‘the illusion that 
foreign policy and diplomacy were no more than an evil legacy of 
capitalism’. The Bolshevik Utopians could well reply that they were 
forced to take up diplomacy only because the ‘evil legacy of capitalism’ 
was much heavier than they had feared. If one views the prospect of an 
international socialist society as utterly unreal, and if one sees the future 
of mankind as a perpetual rivalry between nation-States, then, of course, 
one must consider diplomacy, its institutions and its procedures, to be 
inseparable from the history of mankind. The Leninists believed that 
the national diplomacies of our age would one day appear as anachronistic 
as the diplomacies of the particularist, feudal and post-feudal, prince- 
doms appear today; and that the unifying historical process which had 
merged those particularist entities into nation-States would eventually 
merge nation-States into an international community which will have 
no use for diplomacy. Mr. Carr will have none of this nonsense; and he 
is glad to get away from it, and to applaud generously the Bolsheviks 
when, like repentant prodigal sons, they give up their ‘haughty contempt 
for the ordinary conceptions and procedures of foreign policy’ and re- 
open a normal chancellery. Of this he repeatedly speaks as of the 
‘normalization’ of Soviet policy, although what may seem normal by one 
standard may be highly abnormal by another. 

How self-revealing is, for instance, Mr. Carr’s description of the 
scene of Trotsky’s departure from the Soviet Foreign Office on the 
conclusion of the Brest Litovsk Treaty. “The fiery revolutionary agitator 
was succeeded by a scion of the old diplomacy whose early [?] conversion 
to Bolshevism had not effaced a certain ingrained respect for traditional 
forms ... After Trotsky’s whirlwind career at Narkomindel, Chicherin 
sat down to a patient and less spectacular task of organization.’ This 
contrast between Trotsky, the fiery agitator, and Chicherin in whom the 
virtues of the conventional diplomat had survived despite his Bolshevism, 
is somewhat dubious. Chicherin was as unconventional a Bohemian 
as one can imagine; and he was anything but a patient organizer. 
Trotsky, on the other hand, was in personal behaviour and habits much 
less eccentric than Chicherin; he easily switched from fiery revolutionary 
agitation to the most correct diplomatic negotiation; and he was cer- 
tainly a patient organizer. Nor would the suggestion be well-founded 
that Chicherin’s influence came to supersede Trotsky’s in the conduct of 
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Soviet diplomacy. Mr. Carr is aware that Chicherin was a mere 
executor of the Politburo’s decisions on which, in so far as they con- 
cerned diplomacy, Trotsky’s influence was second only to Lenin’s or 
equal to it. We now know from the documentary evidence in Trotsky’s 
Archives that it was Trotsky who in 1920 strove, much more insistently 
than Lenin, for British-Soviet agreement, for peace with Poland, for 
‘normalization’ of Russia’s relations with the small Baltic States; and 
Mr. Carr himself relates some of the preliminaries to the Rapallo Treaty 
from which it is clear that he was also one of the chief inspirers of 
Rapallo, probably its chief initiator. But this scene of Trotsky’s 
departure and Chicherin’s arrival, drawn with such unmistakable relish, 
illustrates a conception according to which the Soviet regime gained its 
raison d’étre only when it discovered its raison d’état. 

I do not intend to deny that there was an element of unreal dream in 
Bolshevik attitudes or the subsequent reassertion of the concepts and 
procedures of traditional government and diplomacy. But how we view 
these is a matter of proportion and evaluation; and my criticism applies 
to Mr. Carr’s overemphasis on the Bolshevik return to the conventional 
concepts and procedures and to his inadequate grasp of the revolution- 
ary ethos of the epoch. 

Mr. Carr is a great respecter of policies and sometimes a despiser of 
revolutionary ideas and principles. Again, this shows itself even in the 
composition of his monumental work. He relegates the ideas and 
principles of Bolshevism to Appendixes and Notes, treating them 
implicitly as points of only marginal interest, while his narrative is con- 
cerned primarily with policies. In Volume I he deals with Lenin’s 
Theory of the State in a Note, whereas one-third of the volume is 
devoted to constitution-making, although Soviet Constitutions were 
honoured mainly in their breach and had little practical significance. 
Another Note deals with the ‘Doctrine of Self-Determination’. In the 
second and the third volumes the Appendixes deal with the Marxist 
attitude towards the peasantry and the Marxist view of war. Yet these 
views and ideas were active and crucial elements in the developments 
described in the main body of the History, because they animated its 
characters. Mr. Carr is, of course, familiar with the Marxian saying that 
an idea when it gets hold of human minds itself becomes a power. 
Historical realism cannot therefore consist in playing down the power of 
ideas, for this can only narrow and impoverish the historian’s perspective. 

The validity of this criticism can be illustrated by Mr. Carr’s treatment 
of the inner Bolshevik controversy over the Peace of Brest Litovsk. His 
account of this is disappointing. Other writers, who lack Mr. Cart’s 
scholarship and ability, have rendered this momentous episode with 
much greater insight and sense of drama. This is not mainly or even 
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primarily a question of literary style. The Brest Litovsk controversy 
may be seen as a clash between political expediency and revolutionary 
idealism in which expediency gains the upper hand. This is a simplified 
but essentially correct view; and it is the one adopted by Mr. Carr. But 
he grasps much more acutely the arguments of political expediency than 
the motives of revolutionary idealism; and he is not quite sensitive to the 
full force of the conflict between the two. Moreover, his predilections 
lead him astray as a historian: he describes accurately and in great detail 
Lenin’s arguments for peace, but he omits to give even a bare summary 
of the views held by the opponents of peace, who, as he knows, at first 
had behind them the majority of the Party and repeatedly outvoted 
Lenin. Had Mr. Carr given a little patient attention to Bukharin’s, 
Radek’s, Yoffe’s, and Dzerzhinsky’s views, he might have found in 
them more than mere enthusiastic flamboyance and revolutionary 
phrase-mongering, of which there was admittedly no lack; he might 
also have found considerable realism and far-sightedness. Even if this 
should not be so, his omission to give an adequate idea of the argu- 
ments of the Left Communists results in a curious gap. 

On several occasions Mr. Carr refers sarcastically to the Bolsheviks’ 
‘Wilsonian’ ‘appeal from wicked governments to enlightened peoples’. 
But was that appeal so quixotic as Mr. Carr suggests? Was it so im- 
practical even from the viewpoint of the analyst of power politics? After 
all, the victorious revolution was nothing else but one great appeal ‘from 
a wicked government to an enlightened people’. Because of his contempt 
for that appeal, Mr. Carr misses the revolution’s climate, its emotional 
atmosphere, its mass enthusiasms, its moral tensions, the high flights of 
its hopes, and the deep depressions of its disillusionments, all of which 
derived from the ardent belief of both the revolutionaries and the 
people in the reality of that ‘appeal’. Sometimes Mr. Carr’s characters 
seem to move through an airless space and an emotional vacuum as if 
they were nothing but disembodied political conceptions and formulas. 
In part this is due to the author’s preoccupation with scientific history- 
writing, which to him seems to imply the exclusion of the emotional and 
spiritual colouring of the events. As a historian Mr. Carr superbly 
surveys and scrutinizes his period; but he does not re-live it. Perhaps he 
does not consider it important and necessary or even admissible for the 
historian to do so. His approach has certainly its justification and 
validity: There are at least several legitimate ways of writing history, 
although the best histories are those that are works of imaginative in- 
sight and art as well as of science. But even within Mr. Carr’s approach 
and style his insight would have gained in depth if it had not been held 
in check too strongly by his impatience with Utopias, dreams, and 
revolutionary agitation. 
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Mr. Carr is fascinated by the subtlety and flexibility with which 
Lenin adjusted his policies to events and circumstances. Sometimes, 
however, he magnifies the element of the opportunist in Lenin out of its 
real proportion and to the exclusion of other elements. Lenin, the 
Marxist, appears rather dimly in his pages. Mr. Carr is not sufficiently 
aware of the strength of the Marxist tradition in Lenin. When he does 
refer to that tradition he seems out of his depth and makes curious errors 
of fact. (Thus he claims that Lenin based in part his Imperialism on 
R. Luxemburg’s Accumulation of Capital, which is patently incorrect. 
Lenin’s Imperialism was entirely based on Hilferding’s Finanzkapital; 
and Lenin’s own economic thought, from his earliest writings to his final 
evaluation of Rosa Luxemburg’s ideas after her death, was strongly 
opposed to Luxemburg’s theory.) What Mr. Carr describes as the 
‘Wilsonian’ element in Leninism was indeed part and parcel of the 
Marxist internationalist tradition; and Mr. Carr, misled by the outward 
similarity of some Wilsonian and Bolshevik slogans, tends to overlook 
the realities behind the slogans and the different and incompatible trains 
of thought from which the political watchwords had sprung. Implicitly, 
Mr. Carr treats the early Bolshevik internationalism as a purely ideolog- 
ical conviction, unrelated to the economic trend of the epoch, if not 
simply as a sentimental weakness. Marxists had always argued that the 
needs of capitalist development had been the main motive power behind 
the formation of nation-States; and that one of the central ‘contradictions’ 
of capitalism consists in the fact that the productive forces of modern 
society outgrow their national frameworks. According to this view, the 
conflict between the productive forces and the nation-State manifests 
itself in various forms: negatively — in the imperialist search for Gross- 
raumuirtschaft; and positively, in the internationalist outlook of the 
proletarian revolution, which cannot settle down within the framework 
of any nation-State. 

Stalinism neglected and then suppressed this aspect of Marxist inter- 
nationalism and it sought to elevate the isolation of the Russian revolu- 
tion to a virtue and a theoretical principle. For all his conscious effort 
to resist the insinuating influence of the Stalinist way of thought, Mr. 
Carr unwittingly sometimes views Marxism through the Stalinist prism, 
because his interest in Marxism is only secondary to his study of the 
Soviet State. But Stalinism itself carried with it its own self-refutation 
for in its last, expansive, phase, it bore reluctant but conclusive testimony 
to the conflict between the development of the productive forces of the 
Soviet Union and its national boundaries. Yet, the habits of thought 
associated with Socialism in One Country, habits formed and con- 
solidated in the course of a quarter of a century, persist; and they colour 
the thought even of a student as critical and detached as Mr. Carr. In 
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the heyday of Stalinism it may have looked that Bolshevik interhational- 
ism had no more economic and historic substance behind it than had 
the abstract cosmopolitanism of the French revolution (to which Mr. 
Carr indeed relates it). But at present it should no longer be possible to 
take this view: it is more than clear that the Russian revolution, unlike 
the French, has initiated not just a new type of the nation-State, but — 
for good or evil— a new and expanding international economy and 
society. 

The vantage point from which history is written is of great conse- 
quence. It would have been natural for a historian of Mr. Carr’s back- 
ground to treat the early Bolshevik internationalism as Wilsonian and 
Utopian in, say, 1932, although even then this would not have been 
proof of great historical realism. But it is a positive anachronism to 
treat it so twenty years later. In the retrospective light of the Chinese 
revolution and of the expansion of Stalinism in Eastern and Central 
Europe, the early Bolshevik hopes for the spread of revolution appear 
to have been tragically ahead of their time, but by no means Utopian. 

Perhaps the main weakness of Mr. Carr’s conception is that he sees 
the Russian revolution as virtually a national phenomenon only. He does 
not deny its international significance or its Impact on the West. But he 
treats it as a historical process essentially national in character and self- 
sufficient within the national framework. He thinks in terms of state- 
craft and statecraft is national. His Lenin is a Russian super-Bismarck, 
achieving the Titanic work of re-building the Russian State from ruin, 
and of re-uniting its dissolved component parts. This view is correct 
and incorrect at the same time — it misses the broader perspective within 
which Lenin’s achievement places itself. 

A Lenin shorn of his unmanageable revolutionary internationalism 
and shown as master of national statecraft may appear plausibly as nothing 
but Stalin’s legitimate ideological forebear. Mr. Carr has done very 
much to reconstruct the authentic picture of Leninism and to free it 
from Stalinist accretions. He has succeeded admirably in his presenta- 
tion of facts which is, on the whole, irreproachable; but he has only 
half succeeded in some of the finer shadings of emphasis and interpre- 
tation. Unwittingly, he overdraws those features through which Lenin 
may be seen as resembling Stalin and he blurs the others in which the 
dissimilarity and contrast are striking. Here, too, I would like to qualify 
the criticism and to add that Mr. Carr’s understanding of the subject 
deepens with the progress of his research; and that in this respect, too, 
his latest volume, The Interregnum, represents a notable advance. When 
he reaches the threshold of the Stalin era, Mr. Carr is much more aware 
of the discontinuity between Leninism and Stalinism than he was while 
he analysed Leninism. 
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This is perhaps the most difficult and complex problem by which the 
student of the Soviet Union is confronted. The historian’s mind grap- 
pling with this issue inevitably oscillates over the years; and as a fellow- 
worker in the same field I do not claim to have struck any faultless 
balance between the factors making for the continuity and the discontinu- 
ity of Leninism and Stalinism. Unlike the Stalinists, the Trotskyists, and 
the vast majority of the anti-Communist writers, for whom this problem 
does not even exist, Mr. Carr comes to grips with it. To the Stalinist 
Stalin is the legitimate heir to the apostolic succession of Marx-Engels- 
Lenin. To the Trotskyist he is the traitor, grave-digger and renegade of 
Leninism. The great majority of anti-Communist ‘Sovietologists’ also 
see in Stalinism a straight continuation of Leninism; while a minority 
accepts the Trotskyist version because it is polemically so convenient to 
denounce Stalinism as a devilish betrayal of the ‘true’ Communism as 
well as a ‘menace to Western values’. Each of these schools is trading in 
half-truths, and refuses to face the fact that in some respects Stalinism is 
the ‘legitimate’ development of Leninism, while in others it is its 
negation. Mr. Carr’s work is free from such simplifications and 
half-truths; but it nevertheless still seems to overdraw the Stalin in 
Lenin. 

This inclination induces Mr. Carr to antedate certain trends in Soviet 
foreign policy and to project back the Russian traditionalism of Stalin’s 
diplomacy on to Lenin’s conduct of foreign affairs. The antedating is 
noticeable in several instances, into which I cannot go here; but it is 
most striking when he surveys the Rapallo Treaty-and the preliminaries 
to it — there he unwittingly injects the flavour of 1939 into the situation 
of 1921-22 and tends to treat Lenin as the straight precursor of the 
Stalin who was to share out Polish spoils with Hitler. Mr. Carr sees an 
‘ultimate alliance between Bolshevik Russia and a Germany of the 
Right’ as a historic inevitability manifesting itself in both situations. 
‘Assuming that the Bolshevik regime survived, such an alliance would 
give the Reichswehr what it would one day need — a free hand against 
the West; and it would also give German heavy industry its indispens- 
able market’. (Vol. III, p. 310.) The argument about the market cuts 
both ways, to say the least: twice within a quarter of a century Germany’s 
heavy industry backed not an alliance but an invasion of Russia in order 
to obtain control of that ‘market’ or, to put it more accurately, of 
Russian and Ukrainian sources of raw materials. Superimposing the 
pattern of 1939 on 1921-22 Mr. Carr suggests that the Rapallo Treaty 
was directed against Poland and that underlying it was the perennial 
Russo-German striving for Poland’s dismemberment. That the idea of 
Poland’s dismemberment with Russian help lured the German Right 
even in 1920-22 is true, of course; but it is not true that it evoked any 
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response in Soviet diplomacy or in the Bolshevik leadership of the 
Lenin era. 

Indeed, nothing would show better the gulf between two phases of 
Soviet diplomacy than a careful comparison between Rapallo and the 
Nazi-Soviet pact. In both pacts Russia strove to strengthen her position 
by ‘exploiting the contradiction’ between Germany and the West while 
the West either ostracized Russia or worked to exclude her influence 
from European diplomacy. But in 1922 Russia joined hands with a 
Germany vanquished and outlawed, not with the imperialist incendiary 
run amok of 1939. At Rapallo the Bolsheviks made a sober deal without 
compromising their principles and their integrity and dignity: there was 
in their whole behaviour not even a hint of that state of mind in which, 
seventeen years later, Molotov could send Hitler the ill-famed telegram 
assuring the Fuehrer of a ‘friendship cemented by blood’. And the 
Rapallo Pact was not concluded at the expense of weaker neighbours: 
even in its secret parts, it contained not a single arrangement made at the 
expense of Poland, for instance. Outwardly Rapallo and the Nazi- 
Soviet pact may look like two logically consecutive phases of the same 
policy; but they are set apart by the imponderable difference between 
the political morality of Leninism and that of Stalinism, a difference 
which Mr. Carr tends to overlook.* 

In spite of these flaws and limitations Mr. Carr’s work will remain a 
great and enduring landmark in historical writing devoted to the 
Bolshevik revolution. Its merits are so obvious that they need no further 
underlining in a journal for specialists. Even the criticisms made here 
testify to its high standard, for they could not apply to a work less dis- 
tinguished than this History is by consistency of method and unity of 
approach. In the future various schools of historians will study the 
Russian revolution with the same interest and passion with which the 
records of the French revolution have been searched for the last 130 
years; and each generation and each school of historians will uncover 
new sources and throw new shafts of light on the great epic. But every 
future historian will have to turn to Mr. Carr as to his first great guide 
as the French historian still turns to the work of Thiers, with which Mr. 
Carr’s History has quite a few features in common. This comparison 
gives perhaps a measure of Mr. Carr’s achievement. 


Isaac DEUTSCHER 


1 The importance of the Trotsky Archives for the years after 1924 is incomparably 
greater. 

* See I. Deutscher, The Prophet Armed, pp. 461-71. : 
_ * It is my duty to use this opportunity for explaining a curious incident in the pre- 
liminaries to the Rapallo pact. In his little book German-Soviet Relations, published in 
1951, Mr. Carr quoted Lenin as instructing his diplomats to ‘play the Polish card’ in 
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negotiations with Germany. Mr. Carr referred to the Trotsky Archives, and quoted 
myself as the source of the information. I feel therefore co-responsible for this error 
and obliged to put it right, especially because the version given in German-Soviet 
Relations has been widely quoted by other writers. 

Among several documents bearing on the preliminaries to the Rapallo Treaty, the 
Trotsky Archives contain a ‘strictly secret? memorandum addressed, on December roth, 
1921, to Moscow by a cryptic German ‘negotiator’. The author of the memorandum, 
apparently an official German personality favouring agreement with Russia, surveyed 
the factors which operated in Germany against such an agreement and went on to 
advise the Bolsheviks what counteraction they should, in his view, take in order to 
prepare the ground for a diplomatic deal. Among other things, he suggested that the 
Bolsheviks should ‘play the Polish card’, especially in connection with the conflict 
which flared up over Upper Silesia. It was that German ‘well-wisher’ that used the 
phrase about ‘the Polish card’, not Lenin. In all the highly confidential and illuminat- 
ing documents of the Trotsky Archives relating to this episode, there is not the slightest 
indication that Lenin’s government paid any heed to this advice. In those years the 
Politburo had not yet sufficiently freed itself from ‘ideaiistic illusions’ to respond to 
such promptings. This was still Lenin’s, not Stalin’s, Politburo; and its members 
could only contemptuously shrug shoulders over the ‘playing of the Polish card’. Mr. 
Carr certainly does not treat as historical evidence for the opposite view the gossipy 
third-hand account of Enver Pasha, an adventurer-interloper, who tried in vain to 
build himself up into a sort of mediator between Moscow and Berlin, and to whom the 
Bolshevik leaders made no confidences, as can be seen even from his own ‘report’. 
In the History Mr. Carr himself corrects the version given in Soviet-German Relations; 
but somehow that version still seems to reverberate in his reasoning. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE SOVIET LEGAL SYSTEM 


In September 1954 a small delegation of British Lawyers, headed by 
Mr. D. N. Pritt, Q.c., visited the USSR under the auspices of VOKS 
(the All-Union Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries) 
and the Ministry of Justice of the USSR. The delegation consisted of 
practising barristers and solicitors, drawn from different parts of the 
country and of differing political and religious affiliations, and one 
academic lawyer, myself. At a preliminary meeting at the Ministry of 
Justice in Moscow a programme for our visit was worked out, and it was 
arranged for us to visit all those legal institutions which we expressed 
a wish to see. These were: a Notary’s Office (Moscow), the State 
Arbitration Tribunal (Gosarbitrazh), a Police Station (Leningrad), a 
Law School (Alma-Ata), Corrective Labour Camps, the Housing 
Department of a City Soviet (Leningrad), and the Serbski Institute of 
Forensic Medicine, as well as Courts, Legal Advice Bureaux, and the 
Office of the Procurator-General. The cities we visited were Moscow, 
Leningrad, and Alma-Ata, the capital of the Kazakh SSR, the latter in 
order that we might see something of the workings of the Soviet Legal 
System in a former backward colonial area. This article attempts to 
give an account of certain specific features of the Soviet Legal System 
and its personnel which particularly impressed this member of the 
delegation, and accounts of which are not available in English. It is 


clear enough, for example from the kinds of places of detention that we 
visited and the explanation given to us of the rights of prisoners gener- 
ally, that an account of this visit is an account of what could be seen and 
heard on such a visit at the time it was made. It provides selected 
glimpses, and in no sense a comprehensive view, of the legal and peni- 
tential systems as such. 


I. Notaries and Advocates 

As is usual on the Continent, the legal profession is divided into 
notaries and advocates. The notaries deal with conveyancing and non- 
contentious legal business and in particular with the drafting and 
attesting of contracts on behalf of private citizens; they draft wills, and 
issue certificates of inheritance and do the legal work involved in the 
distribution of the estates of deceased persons. There are certain 
contracts, such as contracts of loan, which can be drawn up by a notary 
in executory form; this means that, on default by the debtor, the notary 
can, after due warning to the debtor, place his executive signature on 
the contract, whereupon execution can be levied as though on a judg- 
ment. The staff of the office we visited consisted of the Senior Notary, 
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3 Deputy Senior Notaries, 12 Notaries and 41 clerical assistants. We 
were told that altogether, there are 34 Notaries’ Offices in the City of 
Moscow. A feature of the office was the number of precedents of simple 
standard form contracts displayed so that they could be copied by 
citizens. The office was evidently very busy and we were told that it 
serves not less than 500 clients a day. The Senior Notary was a woman, 
like 85 per cent of Soviet Notaries, and we were impressed by her 
earnest, sincere and business-like manner. 

In Moscow the Bar consists of the 1014 advocates (of whom 383 are 
women) who form the Moscow Collegium of Advocates. Its governing 
body, the Praesidium, consists of eleven members, elected by secret 
ballot every two years, of whom three are full-time salaried members, 
the other eight continuing their ordinary practice. It is concerned 
with the organization and discipline of the profession. 

The advocates are consulted by citizens at Legal Advice Bureaux, of 
which there are 24 in Moscow, with from 30 to 60 advocates attached to 
each. The head of each Bureau sees that the work is fairly distributed 
among the staff of the Bureau, though clients can ask for a particular 
advocate by name. Each advocate receives the fees paid by his own 
clients, subject to a deduction of 15 per cent, of which one-third is 
remitted to the Collegium and the remaining two-thirds are used to 
defray the expenses of the Bureau, i.e. rent, equipment, office expenses, 
wages for clerical staff and for newly-qualified advocates who, for their 
first six months, act as assistants to other advocates. 

The fees paid depend on the nature of the case, but minimum and 
maximum fees have been fixed by the Ministry of Justice and, in certain 
classes of case and for certain categories of citizens, services must be 
given free. In cases where legal aid or advice is given free, the Court 
may order the unsuccessful party to pay costs to the advocate. The 
liveliness and mental vigour associated with practising lawyers the 
world over was particularly noticeable among the advocates whom we 
met in Moscow, Leningrad and Alma-Ata. 


II. The Procurators, the Police and the Ministry of Fustice 

The réle of the Procurators is of extreme importance in the Soviet 
judicial system. Their main task is to supervise the execution of the 
laws, the term ‘supervision’ being used in a very wide sense. This is 
recognized by Article 113 of the Constitution of the USSR, which 
reads: ‘Supreme supervisory power to ensure the strict observance of 
the law by all Ministries and institutions subordinated to them, as well 
as by officials and citizens of the USSR generally, is vested in the 
Procurator-General of the USSR’. The Procurator-General and his 
subordinates exercise supervision not on behalf of any particular 
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Ministry but on behalf of the State itself and therefore the Procurators’ 
service is highly centralized. 

In the office of the Procurator-General of the USSR there are the 
following departments: Department of Supervision of Criminal Courts; 
Department of Supervision of Civil Courts; Department of General 
Supervision (this is concerned with supervising the work of the Minis- 
tries and other official institutions); Department of the Chief Military 
Procurator (the Chief Military Procurator works in close collaboration 
with the heads of the Armed Forces but he is not subject to them); 
Department of Transport Procurators (offences committed on the 
transport system are dealt with in special Transport Courts); Depart- 
ment of Investigation (this supervises the work of the Police and of the 
Procurators themselves); Special Department (this supervises investiga- 
tions carried out by the organs of State Security); Prisons Department 
(the duty of this department is to see to the strict observance of the law 
in and relating to places of detention). There are also Personnel, 
Accounting, Finance and other administrative departments. The 
Institute of Criminalistics, concerned with research on the scientific 
aspect of criminal investigation, is subject to the Office of the Procura- 
tor-General of the USSR. 

The Offices of the Procurators of the Union Republics all have 
similar departments, except that they have no departments concerned 
with the Military or Transport Courts, these being organized on an 
All-Union basis. In the offices of the District and City Procurators 
there are no departments. 

In all criminal investigations the Procurator takes part, either as 
investigator or in supervising the investigation. If the Procurator acts 
as investigator, his department is playing the double réle of conducting 
the investigation and supervising it. But criminal investigations may 
also be carried out by the Police and by the organs of State Security. 
In these cases, the investigating body must inform the Procurator’s 
Office that the investigation has been started, whereupon it becomes the 
duty of the Procurator to supervise the investigation. He can give 
orders concerning the manner in which the investigation is to be 
conducted, he can participate in the interrogations and at any time can 
take over the investigation himself. In short, the Procurator is res- 
ponsible for seeing that the rules and safeguards laid down in the Code 
of Criminal Procedure* are strictly observed in practice. On the 
conclusion of the investigation, the Procurator reports its result to the 
Court, which then holds a preliminary session in camera at which it 
decides whether or not a prima facie case has been made out. The 
Court may invite the Procurator to be present during its deliberations, 
but he has no right to attend unless so invited. If the Court decides that 
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there is a prima facie case against a certain person, the Procurator will 
commonly (but not always) act as prosecutor at the trial. Where the 
Procurator himself prosecutes, the accused must be legally represented, 
The Procurator is also responsible for seeing that sentences imposed 
by the Court are properly executed and he must see that a convicted 
person sentenced to imprisonment is detained for the length of his 
sentence (less any remission earned) and no longer. The Procurator 
has free access to all persons in Corrective Labour Camps and all 
persons detained therein have an unrestricted right to address com- 
plaints to him. It is the task of the Procurator to see that the provisions 
of the Corrective Labour Code and of regulations made by the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs are strictly complied with, and the Procurator 
himself is liable if there are any violations of these rules. This peculiar 
rule of vicarious criminal liability is due to the fact that only Procurators 
are in a position to visit places of detention to see if the legal require- 
ments are being observed. The Procurator in particular has to see that 
each prisoner receives the amount of remission due for good conduct 
and that he receives due wages for his work. It is also the duty of the 
Procurator to order the immediate release from detention of any person 
who is being illegally detained — that is, who is being detained without 
having been sentenced by a Court, or after the period of his sentence has 
expired. 

Non-criminal violations of the law, such as the issuing of ultra vires 
regulations, may be committed by Ministers or their subordinates, and 
supervising the legality of the activities of all Ministries and other 
Government Departments is the main task of the Department of 
General Supervision. When such a violation occurs, it is provided by 
law that the Procurator must lodge a protest and that the protest must 
be considered. The protest is issued either to the person in default or 
to his immediate superior. In practice, in gg per cent of cases, the official 
to whom the protest is issued accepts the protest and corrects his 
mistake, e.g. by withdrawing the ultra vires regulations. But occasion- 
ally the official to whom the protest is addressed does not accept the 
Procurator’s view of the law and the protest will then be lodged with a 
higher executive authority and, in theory, if the protest is still rejected, 
it could be taken up to the Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. The work of the Department of General Supervision is very 
considerable, because there are now 73 Ministries and there is no code of 
general application, so the staff of this Department have to keep abreast 
of all statutes, rules and orders. In this they are assisted by the Codifica- 
tion Department of the Ministry of Justice, which supplies them with 
copies of all codes, decrees, rules and orders. The very imposing 
building in Moscow which houses the Office of the Procurator-General 
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of the USSR, much superior to that of the Ministry of Justice or of the 
Supreme Court, testifies to the importance of this official within the 
legal system. 

A person caught in the act of committing a crime will be taken to a 
Police Station. The circumstances will be investigated by the police 
within 24 hours, and the actual inquiries must be completed within 24 
hours from the time they began, unless an extension of time, up to 
another 48 hours, is obtained from the Procurator’s Office. The person 
detained must then be charged, after which the investigation proper 
is conducted either by the procurator or under his supervision. Once 
a person has been charged, we were told, he is entitled to an advocate 
during the investigation and if he asks for an advocate he is entitled to 
refuse to answer any further questions until the advocate arrives. The 
accused is also entitled to demand that the investigation be carried out 
by the Procurator. 

The Police are organized in much the same way as the Army and 
have the same ranks and titles; they all wear uniform. A person cannot 
join the Police unless he has first done his military service; there is no 
trade union for policemen — in this it resembles the Army. But unlike 
the Army, persons join voluntarily and can leave the service on giving 
notice. 

The Ministry of Justice of the USSR is an All-Union Ministry 
working through the Ministries of Justice of the Union Republics. Its 
functions are: (1) Supervision of the work of the Courts; (2) Supervision 
of the work of the Notaries’ Offices; (3) Supervision of the work of the 
collegia of advocates; (4) The education of workers in the Courts and 
other legal institutions. The Ministry of Justice runs special legal 
secondary schools for training workers in the Courts and Notaries’ 
Offices. Higher legal education is not within its jurisdiction and, as 
the majority of workers in legal institutions now have higher legal .- 
education, the importance of these legal secondary schools is decreasing; 
(5) The preparation of legislation. The Codification Commission has 
prepared a draft Criminal Code and a draft Code of Criminal Procedure 
for the USSR (at present each Republic has its own Codes) and is 
preparing a draft Civil Code and Code of Civil Procedure; (6) The 
publication of legal literature. 


Ill. Corrective Labour Camps 

We visited two Corrective Labour Camps, a juvenile Corrective 
Labour Camp for boys at Iksha, about 50 kilometres from Moscow, and 
an adult Corrective Labour Camp for men, at Kruchevo, about 60 
kilometres from Moscow. At the juvenile Corrective Labour Camp, 
education is provided for juveniles who have been sentenced by Criminal 
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Courts. School education is compulsory and the syllabus is the same 
as in ordinary schools. Technical and vocational education is provided 
in special workshops. At this camp there were 380 boys, aged from 15 
to 18 years, whose sentences varied from three months to ten years. 
The main emphasis in the Camp is on education, it being considered 
that juvenile delinquency is due mainly to a misunderstanding of the 
conditions, purposes and tasks of life and to an unsatisfactory environ- 
ment. (We were told that 60 per cent of the boys in the Camp had no 
father.) The Camp is self-supporting, having its own farm, bakery, 
laundry and bath houses, and there are many different circles and clubs 
of a cultural and technical nature. In addition, there is a choir and 
many sports activities, in which the boys are encouraged to participate. 
The boys may send and receive an unlimited number of letters and may 
receive parcels, and they can complain or appeal to any person or 
organization, including members of the Government, either on open 
forms or by sealed letter. They wear the same uniform as other school- 
boys during school hours, and ordinary clothes at other times. Attempts 
at escape are rare, but are sometimes made. There are no special guards 
to prevent escape and the boys mix freely with the children of the Camp 
staff. Cases have occurred of boys escaping and then returning volun- 
tarily, after having seen their parents. The sanctions for breaches of 
discipline are public reprimand and loss of good conduct remission marks. 

At Kruchevo, the adult Corrective Labour Camp, the emphasis is 
also on re-education, in particular by means of vocational training. The 
prisoners work nine hours a day, i.e. one hour longer than they would 
outside, but receive wages for their work at 20 per cent less than the 
standard trade union rates, though a proportion of their wages is 
deducted to cover the cost of their maintenance at the Camp. Each 
prisoner has a quota of work allotted to him and remission can be 
obtained by producing more than the quota. Thus, any day on which 
more than roo per cent of the quota is produced counts as 14 days, a 
day on which more than 120 per cent of the quota is produced counts as 
three days. The maximum remission is three days for one, but some 
prisoners overfulfil their quota by much more than 120 per cent, in 
order to earn more money. Special considerations apply in calculating 
remission for prisoners who are physically handicapped. 

The prisoners have unlimited right to send and receive letters and’ 
can receive visits from their relatives three times a week. Prisoners 
whose conduct has been exemplary are sometimes allowed to have their 
wives to stay with them at the Camp for a few days. Punishments for 
breaches of discipline are personal reprimands, public reprimands, 
restriction or loss of the right to send and receive letters and of receiving 
visits from relatives and, for very serious breaches, solitary confinement 
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for up to five days. Much is done to enable the prisoners to make good 
defects in their education; many of them had their education interfered 
with by the War and about 20 of them are illiterate (there are between 
700 and 800 prisoners at this Camp). Some of the prisoners are studying 
by means of correspondence courses. Recreational activities are 
organized by music, drama, photography, radio and chess circles. 
There is also a brass band and a library, containing Soviet literature, the 
Russian classics and translated foreign classics.* The prisoners work 
and converse freely with the free workers, including women, from the 
neighbouring village who work in the Camp. In the Camp shop the 
prisoners can buy clothes, including fur caps, cigarettes, food (such as 
tinned fruit), chocolate, and sweets. The prisoners get three meals a 
day, in a dining-room which was clean and airy, with pictures on the 
walls. The week’s menus were displayed, with the amounts to be 
served, a typical day’s menu being: breakfast — herrings and potatoes; 
lunch — cabbage soup, goulash; supper — noodle soup, Russian por- 
ridge (kasha) and meat. Each prisoner gets 45 grammes of meat a day 
and is entitled to as much bread as he wants.‘ In the dormitories, the 
prisoners sleep in two-tiered bunks; there are pictures on the walls and 
a radio in each dormitory. The work in the Camp is mainly the pro- 
duction of light metal objects, such as milk churns, milk cans, metal 
kitchen ware and clock dials, as well as the work to be done in connec- 
tion with the Camp. 

Under a recent law, when a long sentence has been imposed, after 
the expiration of one year’s imprisonment, provided that the prisoner 
has earned some remission marks, the Camp authorities send his record 
to the Court which sentenced him and the Court can then order his 
conditional discharge. If he commits any offence whilst at liberty, 
before the term of his original sentence has expired, the balance of that 
sentence will have to be served in addition to any sentence imposed for 
the second offence. A prisoner conditionally discharged receives an 
identity card showing his status, which he can exchange for an ordinary 
identity card at the expiration of the term of his original sentence. 

We were told that the Procurator visits the Camp regularly and the 
prisoners have unlimited access to him. 

The general atmosphere in both camps (as far as a foreign observer 
could judge) was one of serious collaboration between prisoners and 
staff, and an absence of unnecessary harshness or petty restrictions. The 
prisoners seemed polite, and there was no suspicion of a cringing 
attitude towards the staff, but rather one of friendly respect. At the 
Juvenile Camp, there was even a sense of gratitude manifest among 
some of the boys for the care and interest shown in them (many were 
orphans) and it was clear that the Officer in Charge and his subordinates 
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took great pride in the fact that several former inmates of the Camp had 
since distinguished themselves in various ways and we were told that a 
considerable correspondence is maintained with former inmates, who 
frequently write expressing gratitude for the care and guidance given 
them at the Camp; we were shown a number of such letters. 


Conclusion 

A particular feature of the Soviet legal system is the opportunity 
offered for the review of decisions in which it may be thought that the 
law has been wrongly applied. In all cases, one appeal is allowed but, 
after the right of appeal has been exhausted, a case may be brought 
before the higher courts for review, at the instance of the Procurator, 
or of the Ministry of Justice, or of the higher court itself. If the review- 
ing Court considers that the decision was wrong, it may quash it, or may 
send the case back for retrial at first instance. Special officials (‘re- 
visors’) of the Ministry of Justice consider the records of all court 
decisions in cases where no Procurator was present at the trial and, 
where it is thought that the decision was erroneous in law, the Ministry 
of Justice will bring the case before a reviewing Court. The Supreme 
Courts of the Union Republics and the Supreme Court of the USSR 
are mainly concerned with review jurisdiction.. Thus, the record of 
every case decided at first instance will be studied by the officials of a 
superior court and of either the Procurator’s Office or of the Ministry 
of Justice, to consider whether the decision should be brought up into a 
superior Court for review. This applies to both criminal and civil 
cases: in the former, the Procurator will have been concerned from the 
start, in conducting or supervising the investigation; in the latter, he is 
entitled to intervene and submit his view of the law to the Court at the 
trial. The Procurator is usually present at civil trials in which points 
of law are likely to arise, and at a civil trial which we witnessed (an 
action for wrongful dismissal) the interventions of the Procurator, 
though few, were cogent and directed to the relevancy of the evidence. 

In conclusion, I should perhaps add that my experiences tended to 
confirm the accuracy of the account of the Soviet Legal System given 
by Professor J. N. Hazard in his book Law and Social Change in the 
U.S.S.R.° 


E. L. JOHNSON 
University of Durham 


1 An elderly man was making out a Power of Attorney in favour of his son from such 
a precedent. 

* Each Union Republic has its own Codes, but they vary very little in substance. 

* I noticed a volume by Rudyard Kipling, in Russian translation. 

* But we saw prisoners buying white bread in the Camp shop; perhaps the quality of 
the bread officially provided is not high. 5 London, 1953. 
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SOVIET STATE ARBITRATION TRIBUNALS 


A parTy of nine English lawyers have recently made a study of Soviet 
legal institutions at the invitation of the Soviet Minister of Justice. 

Among institutions visited were the Soviet State Arbitration Tri- 
bunals known as Gosarbitrazh. 

The function of these tribunals is the compulsory arbitration of 
disputes arising out of contracts between state institutions; the courts 
have no jurisdiction in these cases. 

Under the planned economy of the Soviet state every government 
institution, factory, building concern or transport organization, has to 
enter into the appropriate contracts with its suppliers or customers for 
the supply of goods, for the carrying out of works, or the provision of 
services. Every ministry has its own arbitration tribunals for the 
determination of disputes between organizations under its own control, 
but disputes between organizations attached to different ministries are 
referred to Gosarbitrazh. 

Cost accounting is the basis of Soviet economy today, and the 
scrupulous performance of contracts is essential to the fulfilment of the 
plan whether from the point of view of quality, production or timing. 

Not only have the arbitrators the right themselves to initiate arbitra- 
tion proceedings where the parties fail to report their dispute to arbitra- 
tion, but pre-contract disputes can also be referred to them for decision; 
for example, if the parties negotiating for a contract are unable to agree 
on delivery dates or on the appropriate price ranges for the goods to be 
manufactured. 

The powers of the arbitrators are wide. They can award money 
judgments; if over 500 rubles these are executed by issuing a warrant 
to the State Bank which makes the necessary account adjustments. 
They can make orders for specific performance, for the work to be done 
again, for defective work to be put right, or for the delivery up of 
property. 

Gosarbitrazh appoints its own expert witnesses from panels of experts 
provided by various ministries. Experts’ reports have to be signed in the 
presence of both parties to the dispute. 

Appeals lie from the arbitrators to the Chief Arbitrator and thereafter 
to the governmental authority concerned; disputes concerning sums 
ranging from 1000 to 20,000 rubles go to district Arbitration Tribunals, 
25,000 to 50,000 to Republic Tribunals and from 50,000 upwards to All- 
Union Tribunals. Pre-contract disputes have another scale; up to 1 
million rubles to district arbitration, 1 million to 5 million Republic 
arbitration and over 5 million to All-Union Tribunals. Where both 
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parties belong to the same district or republic, the District or Republic 
Tribunal has unlimited jurisdiction. 

The normal civil law and civil procedure apply, but there are also 
special rules of procedure for the tribunals. For example, the managing 
director of the institution concerned, or his deputy, has to attend the 
arbitration in person, though he may be assisted in the presentation of 
his case by the lawyers attached to his institution. If the institution is 
not big enough to warrant its own lawyer, professional assistance may be 
obtained from one of the local legal advice centres. 

The importance of these Arbitration Tribunals in the present Soviet 
| economy cannot be exaggerated. They are in fact a principal check 
| on the proper fulfilment of the plan. It is not surprising therefore to 
| learn that a speedy and inexpensive procedure has been developed in 

the Tribunals. Ninety-five per cent of all cases referred to arbitration 

are disposed of within one month and 60/70 per cent within 15 days. 

Court costs are fixed at 2 per cent of the sum in dispute or 1 per cent 
,on appeal. 
| These tribunals are strictly reserved for disputes between state or- 
| ganizations; disputes between, for example, a collective farm and a 
state institution cannot be brought before Gosarbitrazh, but go to litiga- 
| tion in the civil court. Similarly litigation between a private citizen and 
| a state organization cannot be referred to Gosarbitrazh. 

The qualifications of these arbitrators are high and include higher 
education in law, economics and financial administration. 

Recent disputes referred to by the Acting Chief Arbitrator at his 
interview with the English lawyers included the following: 

A dispute over the time for delivery of technical documents; a 
dispute over the quality of goods supplied; a dispute over the accuracy 
of accounts and a dispute as to the return of packing cases. 

The Headquarters of Gosarbitrazh were a veritable hive of industry 
and were most efficiently staffed and organized. The arbitrators them- 
selves gave the impression of being more like accountants than lawyers. 

The Acting Chief Arbitrator, Mr. Shalupa, has recently published a 
book, in conjunction with a deputy Arbitrator Mr. Bonde, entitled 
State Arbitration in the U.S.S.R. This book, which is competently 
written, describes in detail the jurisdiction of the arbitrators and the 
principles which should guide them in resolving disputes. It is hoped 
that this book will be reviewed in a later issue of this Journal. 


JoHN ELTON 
London 





THE SOVIET IMPACT ON THE CZECHOSLOVAK LEGAL 
REVOLUTION 


ACCORDING to an oft-quoted Marxist aphorism, ‘law is the will of the 
ruling class, elevated to the form of a statute’. In the writings of Czech 
Marxists, accordingly, law is related directly to the state, as the supreme 
organ of power at the disposal of the ruling class, and the chief instru- 
ment by which new law is created through legislation. Law is also 
linked, in this view, with the underlying economic base of a given 
society, and the relations of social classes thereby established. It 
follows from these assumptions that a revolutionary change in these 
relations and in the control of the state necessarily leads to corresponding 
changes in the legal provisions of the old society. In Czechoslovakia, it 
is said, such a revolution has occurred, producing a state different to 
the bourgeois system, and essentially the same as the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in Soviet Russia. In this spirit a new legal order, essentially 
the same as that which has come into existence in Russia has emerged 
in Czechoslovakia, as in all the people’s democracies, constituting a 
veritable legal revolution. 


Current Communist Theories of Law 


For the Russian Bolsheviks, under Lenin, the attitude adopted 
towards the pre-revolutionary system of law was one of complete 
negation. It was assumed that the victorious proletariat had to demolish 
the old state and the entire structure of legal norms associated with it. 
During the NEP period Soviet legal theories, in particular that of 
Pashukanis, considered that even Soviet law was a fundamentally 
bourgeois system, destined to wither away under full socialism. The 
codification of laws during the NEP period was regarded as merely a 
step towards the ultimate elimination of law as such. Even as late as the 
early thirties, during the period of dynamic development under the 
first five-year plan, when law and legal forms were often disregarded in 
the interests of the plan, the general decline in the position of law and in 
legal studies continued.* 

A turning point had been reached, however, in 1930, when Stalin 
laid down the doctrine that ‘the highest development of state authority’ 
was necessary to make possible the ultimate ‘withering away of state 
authority’. This notion received its full application to the sphere of law 
in a celebrated address by Andrei Vyshinsky in 1938, in which he 
rejected all previous attempts to explain law as a kind of bourgeois 
survival, destined to wither away, and asserted that under socialism 
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law was ‘elevated to the highest stage of its development’.* Far from 
dying out, laws were an essential feature of every socialist state, and the 
strictest observance and enforcement of them was a categorical impera- 
tive. Even the legal codes of the NEP period were now interpreted as 
the first steps in the development of 2 new socialist legal structure. The 
forms of an earlier society had been given a ‘socialist content’ and 
thereby had themselves become socialist. Now that socialism was fully 
established in Russia, Soviet law had become socialist in form and 
content, even though certain survivals of older legislation still remained. 
All Soviet law was pervaded with ‘a single, general guiding principle’ — 
socialism, said Vyshinsky.* 

In theory, the present phase of economic and social development in 
the people’s democracies, including Czechoslovakia, is considered as 
analogous to the NEP period in Russia, when socialism had not gained 
full sway. Nonetheless earlier Soviet theories of law, such as those of 
Pashukanis, are not viewed as appropriate. In reality, the people’s 
democracies are now passing through a stage of rapid socialist construc- 
tion resembling the Soviet phase after 1930, with even fewer bourgeois 
survivals. Nonetheless even the attitude towards law characteristic of 
the early five-year plan period in Russia has not been found acceptable. 
Instead the current version of law in the Soviet Union, based on Vyshin- 
sky’s 1938 speech, is paradoxically applied without serious modification 
to the people’s democracies.‘ Although these states are regarded as not 
yet socialist, and as merely laying the foundations of socialism, their 
legal position is equated with that of the Soviet Union, and their law 
defined as ‘socialist’. A leading Soviet expert on the law of the people’s 
democracies, Professor Mankovsky, in an address to a conference of 
Czechoslovak lawyers described the law of the Soviet Union and of the 
people’s democracies as being ‘diverse forms of socialist law’.* Explain- 
ing his concept of people’s democratic law as ‘a specific form of socialist 
law’, Mankovsky defined it as follows: 


The law of the people’s democracies is an aggregate of socialist norms 
which are determined or sanctioned by the people’s democratic govern- 
ment, which express the will of the working masses of people, which are 
assured as to observance by the coercive power of the people’s democratic 
state and which serve the end of protecting, strengthening and developing 
relations and an order beneficial to the working class and all the toilers, and 
the establishment of a socialist society. 


This Soviet conception of the place of law in society has been fully 
endorsed by Czechoslovak communists. At a conference of lawyers in 
September 1949, a leading communist jurist, Professor Vladimir 
Prochazka, then deputy chairman of the National Assembly, and the 
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chief draftsman of the constitution of 1948, spoke of ‘the fundamental 
congruence with the inner essence of Soviet law’, and of the role of 
people’s democratic law as being ‘in harmony with the role of Soviet 
law’. Concrete distinguishing features of historical growth there were, 
he said, but the basis was similar: ‘Our law, too, is the instrument for 
repressing the foes of the people’s democratic régime and the means of 
defending the people’s democratic order; it is one of the means for 
limiting and expelling capitalist elements, and at the same time an 
important instrumentality in the endeavour to build socialism.’* 

The attitude of Czechoslovak jurists then is one which exalts the 
authority of the state and of law, in the spirit of Stalin’s famous slogan 
of 1936: ‘We need stability of laws now more than ever’. In the Soviet 
Union ‘revolutionary legality’, once a doctrine emphasizing defiance 
of old bourgeois codes and the need for replacing them with new 
proletarian laws, has been replaced by the phrase ‘socialist legality’, 
requiring obedience to the legal norms of the new society. In Czecho- 
slovakia, there has been no restoring of the law, from a previous position 
of decline, but merely an assertion of the need for ‘socialist legality’, 
even in a society still in transition to socialism.’ In a statement by the 


Czech communist leader Gottwald, frequently quoted in this connec- 
tion, 


Our new legal order therefore no longer serves the exploiters, the capitalists, 
the large landowners and wealthy parasites. It serves the interests of the 
people’s democratic state, especially the working people. It is no longer in 
conflict, but rather in agreement, with the interests of the people, and 
expresses their will, elevated to a statute. And to be vigilant that the will 
and interest of the people and their state, embodied in our laws, be always 
and everywhere brought to bear in full accord with the spirit of the people’s 
democracy and with the great socialist objectives, in this, in my view, lies 
the essence of our socialist legality. 

To stand on guard for our people’s democratic state and at the same time 
our socialist legality is therefore the honourable task of our courts, as of all 


other organs of our unitary people’s democratic state power and administra- 
tion.® 


It should also be noted that a more emphatic statement of the 
creative role of law was made in Soviet legal theory following the 
publication of Stalin’s letters on Marxism in linguistics in 1950. 
Although primarily devoted to the science of language, these remarks 
were deemed by Soviet scholars to have significance in other fields, 
including that of law. This was particularly true of his discussion of the 
‘superstructure’, in the Marxist usage of that term, which, he had said, 
did not merely passively reflect the economic ‘base’ but in Soviet society, 
actively assisted the new base to take shape and consolidate itself and to 
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eliminate the old.* In legal discussions, socialist legality was given a new 
content, and made to refer not merely to the necessity for the strict 
observance of existing legal norms, but also to the possibility of action 
by the state, through law, to transform the economic and social order 
in a socialist manner. In a conference of lawyers called to discuss the 
significance of Stalin’s statement for Czech legal science, this idea was 
directly applied to Czechoslovak conditions by Jan BartuSka, then 
chairman of the constitutional and legal committee of the National 
Assembly. *° 


It is necessary to observe that law, too, has a special task in the super- 
structure of our society. The state, and with it, the law, serves as a lever 
for building and developing a new economy. The birth and growth of the 
new superstructure, including the people’s democratic legal order, pre- 
supposes the development and reinforcement of the new economic base. 
The development of the economic base is also dependent on the active role 
of the superstructure, including the people’s democratic legal order, on the 
influence of the superstructure on the development of the base. For us 
lawyers there follows therefore a serious task: to build a legal order which is 
the superstructure of the economic base of the people’s democracy. ... 


No specifically Czech statement of the theory of law has emerged. 
Needless to say, earlier bourgeois theories, in particular the normative 
theory prevalent among Czech jurists under the first republic, are 
unconditionally rejected.1: Scattered remarks that Gottwald has made 
from time to time now serve as guide-posts for a-communist theory of 
the legal order. In spite of their fragmentary nature, and the lack of 
legal training of their author, these comments have been published in 
book form and have become a source of authority and a subject of study 
for lawyers.'* The works of Soviet jurists are available in large numbers 
in translation.'* It is clear that Czechoslovak legal theory now moves 
entirely within the framework set up by Soviet authorities. ‘It is a 
matter,’ said Minister of Justice Rais, addressing an assembly of Czech 
lawyers, ‘of mastering the science of Marxism-Leninism; of relying 
firmly on the most mature, the only correct and true legal science in the 
world, Soviet legal science; and of systematically employing the exper- 
ience of Soviet legal practice.’ ** 


Revolution and Continuity in Law 


The pre-Munich republic had represented, to the communists at the 
time, a system of ‘bourgeois legality’ with which they could not com- 
promise. In his first parliamentary speech, now frequently quoted, 
Gottwald had voiced their opposition to ‘your capitalist imperialist 
state’. 1° 
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You say we are breaking the law. Yes! ... We are breaking and will break 
laws according to which the proletarian has only the right to hold his 
tongue, to toil and be robbed, and according to which the capitalist has 
unlimited right to exploit the worker... In short, we are breaking your 
laws, and we are fighting for proletarian laws, which will pinch not only . 
your fingers, but your belly, too. 


This uncompromising standpoint towards the old order was not fully 
reflected in the attitude of the communists after the war; the notion of 
‘legal continuity’, which they in part accepted, made it impossible for 
them to apply the Leninist theory of the need to smash the old state and 
the legal order supporting it. 

Even as late as 1949, the then Minister of Justice, Alexei Cepicka, 
in an anomalous phrase, declared that ‘Our revolution was, both as to its 
content as well as to its form, legal’. ‘The May revolution was dis- 
tinguished, he said, by the fact that ‘the old capitalist laws and decrees 
were not abolished and declared invalid ... As invalid we proclaimed 
only those concerning which it was evident that they were in direct 
conflict with the interests of the people and the state. Otherwise they 
were made use of further, so as to assure a fluid and gradual transition 
to a new legal order’. ‘Of course, the old legal norms,’ he went on, in 
contradictory fashion, ‘never became an element of the people’s demo- 
cratic legal order. They were used only in a subsidiary fashion in those 
places where a new legal form had not yet come into force.’ ** 

Yet this limited acceptance of the continuity of laws was combined 
with the notion that a new legal order had grown up during the course 
of the wartime struggle.’” Another leading communist, Gregor, then a 
parliamentary deputy, had expanded on this in a gathering of com- 
munist lawyers in 1946. “The revolution altered our economic and 
political system from its foundations. It did not satisfy itself, however, 
with merely factual changes and proceeded at once to the legislation of 
appropriate regulations; in the form of presidential decrees, at the 
proposal of the first revolutionary government, important legal norms 
were issued even before the liberation of our state territory. Together 
with later laws, especially the decrees for the nationalization of key 
economic positions, these form the foundation of our new legal order.** 

These measures were supplemented by others that did not even have 
the virtue of formal enactment, in however revolutionary a form. ‘Not 
only revolutionary lawmaking creates new law,’ said Gregor, ‘but the 
revolution itself very speedily produces something like a law of custom, 
as elsewhere created — on the basis of generally recognized principles — 
by ancient usage. Here no one steps forth formally as a law-giver, for 
in a revolution, the réle of practical law-giver is taken up by a factor 
most competent therein: the sovereign people themselves, and the 
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revolutionary law thus emerging is now a most significant element of the 
valid legal order.’ 

Admittedly the situation arising from these diverse sources did not 
represent ‘a harmonious legal system’, but on the contrary, as Gregor 
put it, was an ‘inorganic potpourri of new revolutionary regulations and 
old decrees’. In 1946 he was already voicing the communist demand for 
a legalization of the revolutionary achievements and a codification of 
existing legal regulations, new and old. Such a demand, as well as one 
for the judicial interpretation of old laws so as to give them new mean- 
ing, was incorporated in the resolution adopted by this conference of 
communist lawyers. ?* 

The formation of a new legal order did not spring fullblown from the 
constitution of May 1948. While making substantial changes in the 
framework of fundamental laws,*° the new constitution left the legal 
structure formally little changed in other respects. As late as Septem- 
ber 1949, at the conference of Czechoslovak lawyers, Prochazka felt 
constrained to admit the diversity and lack of unity of the existing legal 
provisions, many of them deriving from the pre-Munich republic, and 
even from the Austro-Hungarian monarchy.** 

However, there were elements in the constitution that laid the basis 
for the eventual unification of the existing ‘heterogeneous amalgam’. 
The constitution declared invalid, not only the constitution of 1920, 
but also ‘all constitutional and other laws in so far as they contradict 
the provisions of this constitution and the principles of the people’s 
democratic régime, or regulate matters in a manner differently to this 
constitution’ [sec. 173 (2)]. Describing the constitution as the ‘founda- 
tion for the legal order of the people’s democracy’, the report of the 
constitutional committee had analysed its impact on the existing legal 
order as follows: 


The constitution is a narrower concept; it signifies the fundamental law, 
with which no ordinary law, according to section 172, paragraph 2, may be 
in contradiction. The people’s democratic legal order is a wider concept, 
including within it the constitution. It is the aggregate of all valid legal 
norms, which in the final phase of development (when we succeed in re- 
building the entire legal order through new legislation) will rest on the 
constitution as its foundation. In the situation of the present day this legal 
order contains provisionally old norms, too (pre-Munich, and Austrian 
and Hungarian), after the removal, however, of those norms, which accord- 
ing to section 173, paragraph 2, are deemed to have been abolished by the 
new constitution. ‘Other older norms, from the moment when the new 
constitution comes into effect, must then be applied in a correct’ inter- 
pretation under section 171, paragraph 3 (in agreement with the constitu- 
tion). 
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In this way, according to the report, the constitution would supply a 
‘means for unifying old and new laws in a single spirit, as long as the 
establishment of an entire, new system, has not been effected’. The 
constitution thus placed in the hands of the Czech lawyer, judge, or 
administrator, a flexible instrument by which he could, said Professor 
Prochazka, interpret existing laws and decrees, ‘not at all dogmatically, 
or formalistically, but in the spirit of the people’s democracy, and from 
the standpoint of the road to socialism, without having to have fears 
that he is violating positive legal provisions’ .** 


Two-Year Plan of Codification 


More significantly the constitution offered ‘a directive for the future 
legislator in the building of a unitary new legal order,’ read the report 
of the Constitutional Commission.** 


The new constitution has then to play an important part in the trans- 
formation of the very réle of law in society. From an element that is con- 
servative, retarding, even reactionary, law will become, in a people’s 
democracy, an element of development and progress and a factor in the 
work of construction. 


As Gottwald put it on June gth, the day of the promulgation of the 
constitution, one of the main tasks was to create ‘a new legal order’, that 
is, ‘to create, as a legal superstructure, our people’s democratic order’.** 

A government decision of July 7th, 1948, assigned to the Ministry 
of Justice the responsibility of working out a codification of legal 
provisions within its general sphere of competence and of submitting 
draft codes for parliamentary approval by September 1st, 1950. Under 
a special section of the ministry, the work began, mainly in commis- 
sions of 20 to 30 persons, including not only lawyers but representatives 
of mass organizations. A research division made over 500 translations 
of legal works, especially from Soviet and people’s democratic sources. 
This legal “Two-Year Plan’, as it was nicknamed, performed prodigies 
of work, giving birth in rapid succession to a series of codes in many 
areas. At the same time codification was carried on by other depart- 
ments, in particular by the Ministry of the Interior in the fields of 
criminal administrative law, and of public administration.** 

In performing this work lawyers were exhorted to regard Soviet 
practice as their chief inspiration. Indeed the speed with which the task 
was accomplished was attributed directly to the fact that they could 
draw on Soviet experience.*’? It was also stressed that a mere copying 
of Soviet laws would be out of place, and that Soviet experience must be 
adapted to the specific conditions of Czechoslovakia. It was even said 
that the ‘legal past of our nation’ offered much which could be utilized.** 
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Only a very detailed comparison of the new Czech codes with those of 
the first republic and of the Soviet Union (which is impossible within 
the framework of this study) could permit a sound conclusion as to 
which of these injunctions has been taken more seriously. The pre- 
sumption may be made, however, that in all essentials the Soviet model 
is the determining one, and its adaptation to Czech conditions is the 
chief objective.**° Somewhat paradoxically, the Czechs have been 
rapidly copying Soviet codes drawn up in the ’twenties, which, although 
amended frequently, have not yet been fully revised. By accident of 
the delay in enacting new codes in the Soviet Union, the current codes 
are more appropriate to a transitional stage such as the Czechs are now 
passing through than to the fully developed socialist stage of the Soviet 
Union. 

The general ‘system’ of Soviet law has been taken over.**° The law 
is regarded as a single, organic entity, without the traditional distinction 
between private and public law. All law is considered ‘public’, in the 
sense of being ‘norms of public power’. Public or state law in the 
narrower sense, as in the Soviet Union, is taken to refer to the con- 
stitutional or fundamental laws of the country. Other separate branches 
of law, such as criminal, civil, family, labour, administrative, and 
procedural law, and so on, have also been taken over. 


Criminal Code 

Among the most significant products of the programme are the codes 
of criminal law, one for criminal law proper, the other for administrative 
criminal law. These replace many diverse laws and decrees from the 
past, dating back in many instances to the Austrian and Hungarian 
period, and fully unify Czech and Slovak criminal law. It also brings 
within a single system both the civilian and military courts.*? 

Although the Soviet criminal code was admittedly the model, the 
separation of administrative criminal law from the rest of criminal law 
has no analogy in Soviet practice. The relationship of the two Czech 
codes is described as being very close, with no real difference of function 
between them, and with a flexible boundary between the crimes dealt 
with by each. The chief distinction is that certain crimes of a somewhat 
less serious character, involving less severe punishments, are dealt with, 
under the administrative law, not by the courts, but by the district 
(and in some cases the local) national committees. Offences listed 
include those against the economic system, economic planning, public 
order, etc. Although the maximum penalty is six months’ imprison- 
ment, and a fine of 500,000 crowns, this may be increased to a period up 
to two years in forced labour camp and a larger fine, if ‘hostility to the 
people’s democratic order’ is manifested by the guilty person.** 
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In their general underlying principles, the two statutes are essentially 
similar, and strikingly resemble the Soviet criminal code. Broadly 
speaking, the conception of ‘crime’ as a class concept, and of criminal 
law as ‘an instrument of the class struggle’, to be used against the ‘class 
enemy’, for purposes of protecting the existing social order and, if 
possible, for rehabilitating the individual offender, pervades all these 
codes. Thus, at the outset of the Czechoslovak criminal code, it is said: 


The criminal code protects the people’s democratic republic, its socialist 
structure, and the interests of the working people and of individuals, and 
trains them in the observance of the rules of socialist social life. (art 1). 


The conception of crime as ‘an act dangerous to society’, central to 
Soviet criminal jurisprudence, is incorporated in the Czech code (art. 
2).** As in the Russian code, crimes against the state are placed first, 
under the title, ‘Criminal Acts Against the Republic’.** These do not 
include the Soviet category of ‘counter-revolutionary crimes’, but, 
under the sub-heading, ‘Criminal Acts Against the Foundations of the 
Republic’, enumerate such categories as ‘high treason’, ‘combination 
against the republic’, ‘agitation against the republic’, ‘support and 
propagation of fascism’, and ‘sabotage’.** Other crimes against the 
republic are listed as offences against the security of the republic 
(espionage, etc.), against the defence of the country (acts of military 
harmfulness), against public officials (murder of the president, etc.) 
and offences especially endangering order in public affairs (endangering 
of economic and official secrets, etc.). As in the Soviet code, an 
important place is also given to ‘economic crimes’, including offences 
against the economic system, the unitary economic plan, the currency, 
etc. For instance, pilfering national property or that of people’s 
co-operatives, and damage to such property through negligence, are 
both punishable by imprisonment (art. 245-6). As another example, 
a person who through negligence hinders the conduct or development 
of a national enterprise, especially by failing to fulfill the responsibility 
of his profession or employment, is punishable, with a more severe 
penalty if his action hinders the fulfilment of the economic plan (art. 
135). 

A reading of the above provisions and the many other categories of 
crime listed reveals, however, that the Czech statute is by no means a 
mere verbal copy of the Russian code. In particular, there is no ‘rule 
of analogy’, such as contained in article 16 of the Soviet criminal code, 
which permits the courts to apply other analogous provisions of the 
code to actions not specifically mentioned. 

Moreover, penalties provided in the code, although bearing some 
resemblance to the Soviet, are by no means identical. Apart from the 
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usual ones such as imprisonment, fine, confiscation of property, loss of 
civil rights, etc., the Czech code lists the death sentence (art. 29), a 
penalty for some time abolished in the Soviet Union and restored only 
for serious counter-revolutionary crimes. The minimum age at which 
regular penalties can be imposed — 12 years in the Soviet Union — 
is 15 in Czechoslovakia, with special treatment for those between 15 and 
18. On the other hand, the Czech code includes, like the Soviet law, 
‘corrective measures’, under which a guilty person, instead of being 
imprisoned, is required to work, sometimes at his normal occupation, 
at reduced pay and with the loss of certain pension benefits (art. 37 to 
41). A person ‘who has shown hostility to the people’s democratic 
order’, and offers no hope that he will ‘lead a normal working life’, may 
be transferred to a forced labour camp, for a period up to two years, 
after completion of a sentence (art. 36). 


Civil Code 

A second product of legal reconstruction was the civil code, accom- 
panied by a code of civil law court procedure.** Like the criminal 
codes, this represented a systematization of many existing laws, going 
back in many cases to Austria-Hungary, and a unification of civil law 
provisions in Slovakia and the Czech lands. Here, too, the new code was 
said to have been modelled on that of the Soviet Union.*’ 

The Czechoslovak civil code is regarded as a legal arrangement of 
property relations among citizens in a period comparable to NEP.** 
It is, however, paradoxically considered, like the Soviet code, a thor- 
oughly socialist system, based as it is ‘on the social order of the people’s 
democratic republic and its socialist construction’ (art. 1). The national- 
ization of industry is taken as laying the foundation of a new system 
of property relations reflected in the constitution as well as in the civil 
code. Two types of socialist ownership, state property and co-operative 
property, are provided for. In general principle, the civil code of 
Czechoslovakia therefore is more analogous to the Soviet civil code as 
modified by later legislation, in particular the Stalin constitution, than 
in its original form. The persistence of private ownership of the land, 
which is guaranteed both in the constitution and in the civil code, 
makes the Czech situation different for the time being. Private property 
and the rights derived therefrom are still protected, as is inheritance; 
personal property is declared inviolable. 

In a manner somewhat comparable to the conditional character of 
rights in the Russian civil code, the abuse of civil rights to the detri- 
ment of the community is forbidden and subject to penalty (article 3).** 
There are other provisions which subordinate rights and obligations to 
the common interest, as expressed, for instance, in the economic plan. 
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It is assumed that ultimately the only form of private property left will 
be personal property in consumer goods. The civil code is regarded, 
therefore, not merely as a regulation of existing property relations but 
as a ‘lever in the reconstruction of society on the foundations of social- 
ism’.*° It is assumed, moreover, that the whole civil law system, as 
embodied in the new code, is a provisional one that will of necessity 
need to be replaced by the civil law of a fully developed socialist society 
in due time. *? 


Other Codification 

Following the Soviet practice, the Czechoslovak civil code does not 
treat either family or labour relations, on the grounds that these do not 
belong within a system of law relating to property relations. Work is in 


_ progress on a labour code, but has not yet reached fruition. A separate 


code of family law, the first to be completed, enacted in December 
1949, is in harmony with the present Soviet attitude of respect for the 
family, and its stability, and does not reflect earlier Soviet practices of 
easy marriage and divorce.‘* A civil marriage in a public ceremony 
before a national committee is made obligatory. Divorce is possible, 
but only on grounds of long standing incompatibility, and by decision 
of a court. 

Another important area in which codification has been proceeding is 
that of administrative law. The Soviet concept of administrative law 
as having to do with ‘the executive and administrative activity of state 
organs’ has been taken over.** In this sense, administrative law relates 
to the state organs, whether central or local, and their activity in the 
three principal fields of economic direction and management, defence 
of the state against internal and external enemies, and social and 
cultural functions. The basis is the constitution, in particular those 
parts dealing with the organs of state administration. The major work 
in this general area at first consisted of the drafting of many measures 
concerning the national committees at different levels. A single unified 
system was established only in March 1954, with the passing of two 
laws, one a constitutional law. The Soviet system has, as usual, been 
taken as the pattern. 

Codification of administrative law, following the Soviet practice, will 
not take the form of an all-embracing code, but will consist of systematic 
statutes in each of many fields. Important acts concerning the planning 
system and laws dealing with nationalization of industry and the 
organization of national enterprises have already been passed. In 
agriculture, legislation has been passed in regard to land reform and 
land tenure, and agricultural co-operatives. Under the aegis of the 
Ministry of the Interior, legislation defining the position and functions 
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of the Corps of National Security, and codifying the laws governing 
association and assembly, have been formulated. 


The New Courts 

The system of courts and judicial procedure has undergone a similar 
process of transformation. The general structure of the judiciary and 
guiding principles for its operations were set forth in the constitution 
and further adumbrated provisionally in the law for the ‘democratiza- 
tion of the judiciary’ in 1948.‘* The rules of procedure were defined 
in the codes of criminal and civil court procedure enacted simul- 
taneously with the new criminal and civil statutes. ** 

A fundamental reorganization in 1952 brought the Czech system 
closer to the Soviet judiciary in many ways.‘* The whole system was 
unified, placing both military and civil courts under a single supreme 
court. This court was to play a bigger role than hitherto in supervising 
the lower courts; its chairman was given the right to submit to it for 
review the decision of any court. The judicial structure continued to 
have two lower instances, the district courts being renamed ‘people’s 
courts’, and the regional courts keeping their title. The people’s 
judges were retained, but provision was now made for the eventual 
election of all judges, lay and professional. Some courts that had been 
provided for in the constitution were abolished: the supreme military 
court, and the administrative court, the latter having functioned very 
little, if at all, after 1948. The State Court, which had been established 
in October 1948 for handling crimes under the law for the defence of 
the republic, was also eliminated. 

The court now occupies in theory a position identical to that of the 
Soviet court. The application of the essential principles characteristic 
of the latter makes it, it is said, a ‘socialist’ court.’ It is treated as 
an organ of class justice, that is, of the proletariat in its struggle 
against the former ruling classes. In the words of the Minister of 
Justice, addressed to the second conference of people’s judges, the 
main task of the courts is the ‘defence of our state and its people’s 
democratic order against subversive attempts of internal and external 
foes’. ** 

Both in the constitution and in later legislation, the ‘independence’ of 
judges is strongly accented. This, however, is taken to mean the ‘exclu- 
sive dependence of the courts on the people’s democratic law and the 
interpretation of every legal provision in the sense of the political 
objectives of a people’s democracy’.‘* This makes the judge, not an 
independent agent of justice but, like the Soviet judge, a political 
instrument of the government.*® Again, to quote the Minister of 
Justice, ‘the activity of a judge is a political activity, having great state- 
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political significance. There is not a court case in which the judge, in 
rendering his decision, should not apply a political viewpoint’.** 

In particular, court decisions are not regarded as creating law. 
Statutes, not precedents, are the main source of law. A certain initiative 
is expected of judges in the interpretation of statutes in particular cases, 
but all within a framework of strict application of valid legislation. 
Even the Supreme Court, with its right of reviewing decisions at the 
lower instances, does not constitute a law-making institution itself. 
Decisions by the courts are not binding in other cases, a quality reserved 
in theory exclusively for the decisions made by the praesidium of the 
National Assembly.** 

The participation of the people in the judicial process, in particular 
through the elective character of judges and the inclusion of people’s 
judges in all benches, is regarded as the decisive feature of the ‘demo- 
cracy’ of the Soviet court. Both of these two characteristics have been 
taken over in Czechoslovakia, although elections have not yet been held. 
People’s or lay judges numbered in 1950 some 40,000, about half of 
whom were described as workers. Their ‘political reliability’ and 
‘devotion to the idea of the people’s democratic order’ is required by 
law.®* Their participation perhaps injects an element of common sense 
into formal procedures, but assures decisions in conformity with party 
policy. Faulty decisions of the courts so constituted have been openly 
criticized, and an effort made to raise the judges’ level of knowledge, 
not only in law, but also in politics and economics.** 

The practice of law and the position of lawyers underwent a thorough 
reorganization in the law of 1948 concerning advocacy.** This estab- 
lished a high degree of centralized control of the profession through the 
Central Association of Lawyers and the Ministry of Justice, and ren- 
dered possible the purge of ‘politically unreliable’ elements. It did not, 
however, bring about the desired re-orientation of lawyers, who re- 
mained, it was complained, imbued with the traditional concepts of 
their profession. ** 

The solution was sought in another reorganization of the legal pro- 
fession, through a statute passed at the end of 1951.°’ The system 
excluded private practice entirely, and made the practice of law possible 
only through legal advice centres, with clients paying fees to the centre 
for their services and lawyers receiving payment directly from them. 
Membership in the centres was dependent on legal training and two 
years of experience. This is essentially the system now in operation in 
the Soviet Union.** There are still complaints of the failings of lawyers, 
in particular in the function of defence; they are sometimes said to take 
up a cause that is incorrect, or to follow blindly the selfish interest of the 
client rather than the ‘higher interests’ of society.** 
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The Procurator General rae oe 

In Soviet practice the office of the procurator or attorney general has 
become an integral element in the administration of justice, rivalling 
in importance the courts themselves. Czechoslovakia lagged behind the 
Soviet Union and most of the other people’s democracies in the de- 
velopment of this institution.*® The constitution made no mention of 
such an office. Later in 1948, the office of state procurator was created, 
with the function of acting as public prosecutor before the State Court 
in crimes against the republic.*: Under the act of December 22nd, 
1948, regional and district procurators or prosecutors were established, 
with similar duties. The Procurator General, who was subordinated to 
the Minister of Justice, was assigned the task of lodging complaints to 
the Supreme Court of non-observance of the law by lower courts in 
criminal and civil cases.** The code of criminal procedure, in 1950, 
greatly expanded the role of the procurator at the different levels of 
the judiciary, assigning to him important functions in pre-trial investiga- 
tions, in prosecuting criminal cases, in seeing to the carrying out of 
sentences, and in lodging appeals and complaints against judicial 
decisions. The code of civil procedure also permitted the Procurator 
General to intervene in civil cases where the interests of the state or of 
the workers demanded it (art. 6). 

There still remained much to be done to give the Procurator General 
the same status as his Soviet prototype.** This was accomplished by the 
reorganization of 1952, in the constitutional amendment and statute 
concerning this office.** The Procurator General was given a position 
equivalent to the head of a government department, although not a seat 
in the cabinet. He was no longer responsible to the Minister of Justice 
but to the cabinet as a whole, unlike his Soviet counterpart, who is 
responsible to the Supreme Soviet rather than the government. As in 
the Soviet pattern, he was the head of a strictly centralized system of 
regional and district, as well as military, procurators, all of whom were 
responsible to him and independent of local authorities. Moreover, 
under section 6 (No. 64), he was given the broad function of the Soviet 
Procurator General of supervising ‘the strict implementation and 
observance of all the laws and other regulations by all ministries, other 
offices, courts, national committees, organs, institutions and official 
functionaries as well as individual citizens’. The Procurator General 
retained, in the legal sphere, his right to challenge decisions by any 
courts, and now acquired, in the administrative sphere, the right to 
check on the legality of all administrative actions. Like his Soviet 
model he had become ‘the supreme guardian of socialist legality’, 
said the Minister of Justice, Rais, ensuring ‘strict and undeviating 
observance’ of the laws. ** 
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Justice, the Police, and the Individual 

A detailed examination of actual court procedures cannot be under- 
taken within the confines of this study. Moreover, reports of judicial 
proceedings have for the most part not been available. However, 
published reports of a series of trials for serious crimes against the state 
bring into sharp relief the contrast between the provisions of the con- 
stitution and the actual rights enjoyed (or not enjoyed) by the individual 
in Czechoslovak courts. ** 

The guilt of the accused is normally established before the trial itself, 
in a pre-trial investigation, during the course of which a confession is 
secured. These preliminary proceedings, the rules for which are set 
forth in detail in the criminal procedure statute, are conducted by the 
procurator, with the assistance of the security police. In spite of 
constitutional provisions prohibiting arrest without warrant and 
requiring a hearing within 48 hours, prolonged detention is made 
possible by the provisions of this statute. The investigation and con- 
fession are the basis of the indictment with which the trial itself opens. 
The proceedings may be ‘public’, in the sense that detailed reports are 
published, and even broadcast, but may also be secret, with only a 
brief summary of the trial and its result announced. In either case 
admission to the sessions is strictly controlled, and independent 
reporting of the trial is usually excluded. The accused normally pleads 
guilty. The main feature of the trial is the examination of the accused 
by the prosecutor, who thus adds further detail to the account of the 
crimes given by the indictment. Witnesses are brought in to support the 
case, but none appear on behalf of the defendant. The chief judge is 
not impartial and takes a prominent part in exposing the crime of the 
accused. Almost all kinds of evidence are admitted without challenge. 
Defence attorneys assigned to the defendant admit his guilt and play 
almost no role, except for a final plea for consideration of extenuating 
circumstances, such as the fact of confession, in the rendering of the 


’ verdict. Final statements by the accused offer them an opportunity for 


admitting their guilt once again. The sentences are usually draconic, 
involving death or long term imprisonment. The right of appeal is 
frequently not exercised, and the sentence is swiftly carried out. 

This procedure is admittedly characteristic chiefly of the political 
trials, rather than of the everyday trials affecting the ordinary citizens, 
where greater justice may be enjoyed. There can be no doubt that the 
purpose of the more serious trials is not to establish the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accused by lawful procedures, but to publicize and docu- 
ment charges that are already regarded as established. Whatever the 
truth of these charges, the purpose of the trial is a political one: to 
justify the current line of party policy and to denounce deviations from 
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it. Public meetings held during and after the important trials are 
designed to clarify their political implications and to discourage opposi- 
tion to the régime and its policies. The whole process serves as a grim 
warning to all of the consequences of misdeeds. 

There is no exact parallel to the extensive Soviet system of adminis- 
trative justice through the Ministry of Internal Affairs (later State 
Security).*’ .The criminal jurisdiction of the national committees has 
already been referred to. In performing this function, the committees 
were subject, as in all other matters, to the ultimate control of the 
Ministry of the Interior. According to the code of administrative 
criminal procedure, the proceedings before the national committee 
represent a system of summary justice, with few, if any, safeguards 
for the rights of the individual.** Normally not public, the oral hearings 
may give place to written proceedings, without the accused being pres- 
ent, or even be replaced by the mere issuance of a writ containing the 
penalty imposed. Although in theory the accused has the right to put 
his own case, no provision for defence is made in the code. A written 
order of the national committee is required for the initial detention of 
the person suspected of a crime, but may be dispensed with in case of 
necessity. In these ways cases falling within the competence of the 
national committees can be dealt with swiftly, and mass arrests and 
transfers to forced labour camps can be effected without regard for 
regular procedures. 

Although the Ministry of the Interior, and its successor in 1950, 
the Ministry of National Security, have themselves had no explicit 
judicial authority comparable to their Soviet counterparts, their role in 
the administration of justice has been important. This has been espe- 
cially true of their agency, the security police: the Sbor ndrodniho 
bezpecnosti (Corps of National Security) or SNB. Originally set up in 
1947, its present legal basis was established in 1948 by legislation, which 
described it as the executive organ of the Ministry of the Interior and the 
regional and district national committees in fulfilling their functions 
‘to protect the people’s democratic order, to guard the state frontiers, 
to assure security of persons and property, and to maintain public 
order’.** Its organization was military, with its units subordinated to 
local, district and regional commanders. Although at the district and 
regional level, the SNB came under the security referent of the national 
committees, the Ministry of the Interior was ultimately responsible for 
its organization and activity. The security organization included not 
only the uniformed police, performing duties ranging from the regula- 
tion of traffic to the arrest of suspected persons, but also the secret 
police, or State Security (Stdtni bezpecnost). In 1951, a special border 
guard (Pohranicni strdz) was established under the Ministry of National 
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Security, and later, a home guard (Vnitrni strdz). These units were 
military in character, and in some cases equipped with heavy arms. The 
members of the SNB are very carefully selected from politically reliable 
working-class cadres. As in the army, the special party organizations 
within the SNB are subordinated directly to the central committee. The 
activities of the security organs proper are supported by the armed 
‘people’s militia’ in the factories, as well as by ‘district agents’ and 
auxiliary guards in the country, all of whom are expected to aid the 
corps in uncovering criminal activities. 

The exact functions and operations of the SNB are needless to say 
shrouded in secrecy. Described by Nosek, then Minister of the Interior, 
as ‘a fist which will strike with full force all traitors, subversives and evil- 
doers’, it has continued to be described as an important instrument of 
the ‘class struggle’ waged by the régime against its enemies.”° Like the 
Soviet security organs, which are openly regarded as its model, the 
SNB unquestionably plays a significant role in the apprehension, 
investigation and punishment of those suspected of crimes of all kinds. 
The part taken by the SNB, under the code of criminal procedure, in 
preliminary investigations before court trials and in the more summary 
proceedings of national committees, cannot be over-emphasized. In 
cases such as that of Rudolf Slansky, the activity of the security organs 
was decisive in the outcome of the trial itself, laying the basis for the 
charges against the accused. ”* 

The Ministry of the Interior (later National Security) is related to the 
administration of justice in another manner. Since 1952 this ministry 
has been in charge of prisons and penitentiaries, and the prison guards 
have become members of the SNB. Still more significant, the ministry 
has from 1948 operated the forced labour camps, renamed in 1952 
transitory institutions of the Ministry of National Security. To these 
camps, under the 1948 act which created them, could be transferred 
inter alia persons who, although capable of work, ‘evade work or 
threaten the building of the people’s democratic order or economic 
life’.?* The national committees had the authority to place such persons 
in forced labour camps. Similar provisions were retained in the 1950 
criminal codes, making it possible for either a court or a national 
committee to order confinement in a forced labour camp. ”* 


Conclusion 

Enough has been said to indicate that the chief purpose of the legal 
system and the judicial machinery is the maintenance of order and 
discipline, and the support of the régime. The rights of the individual 
are strictly subordinated to these ‘collective’ purposes, not only in 
official theory and in the provisions of the new codes, but also in the 
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judicial and semi-judicial procedures for their implementation. Al- 
though in theory the individual possesses personal freedom, and judicial 
safeguards, it is clear that in practice he has little real protection of his 
rights. Courts, judges, lawyers, procurators and security organs are 
all servants of the régime and possess no genuine independence. 
Although some of the forms of the old legal system are retained, they 
are given a different content as they come ever closer to Soviet practices. 


H. Gorpon SKILLING 
Dartmouth College, 
U.S.A. 
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#® Boura, cited in n. 44, p. 133. 

5° 'Towster, op. cit., pp. 301-5. 

51 Rais, Rudé Prdvo, January 28th, 1951. 

52 See Zdkon o Zlidovent Soudnictvi, pp. 20, 31, 104-5. Cf. F. Boura, ‘Concerning the 
Question of the Interpretation of the Laws’, Prdunik, 88, 1949, 292-8. 

53 No. 319/1948, Sb., article 11, para 4. 

54 See the first conference of people’s judges, in February 1950, Spravedlnost ve 
ae cggee Lidu a Socialismu (Justice in the Service of the People and of Socialism) 

rague, 1950 0). 

55 See the text of this law (No. 322/1948 Sb.) in Zdkon o Zlidovent Soudnictvt, pp. 
269-85, and the decree concerning technical qualifications of lawyers, ibid., pp. 28 5-7. 

56 Note the sharp criticism of the work of lawyers, especially in acting for the defence, 
by Ministers of Justice, Cepicka, at the congress of people’s judges (Spravedlnost, 
etc., pp. 45, 76-7), and Rais, at the congress of Czech lawyers, in October 1950 (Prduntk, 
89, 1950, 440-1). 

57 See No. 114/1951, Sb. 

58 See Gsovski, op. cit., I, 852-4. 

59 Rudé Prdvo, June 12th, 1952. 

60 Cf. the article by V. S. Tadevosian, ‘Organization of the Prosecutor’s Office in the 
People’s Democracies’, Sov. Gos. i Pravo, No. 1, 1952, pp. 56-61. 

61 State Court Act, No. 232/1948, Sb. 

62 No. 319/1948, Sb., especially articles 20, 55-63, 67, 105. 

** See speeches by Rais, Rudé Prdvo, March 17th and June 2gth, 1952. Cf. Tadevo- 
sian, =. cit., p. 61. 

Nos. 64, 65, Sb. 

*§ Rudé Prdvo, October 31st, 1952. 

66 The proceedings of two important political trials were published in book form: 
Proces Vedenim Protistdtniho Spikleneckéhc Centra v cele s Rudolfem Slanskym (Trial 
of the Leadership of the Anti-State Conspiracy Headed by Rudolf Slansky) (Prague, 
1953), and Proces s Vedenim Zdskodnického Spiknuti proti Republice, Hordkovd a 
Spolecnici (Trial of the Leadership of the Plot Against the Republic, Horakova and 
Associates) (Prague, 1950). Other trials are reported frequently in Rudé Prdvo. A 
description of some trials, including that of William N. Oatis, is given by D. A. 
Schmidt, Anatomy of a Satellite (Boston, 1952). For Oatis’ own description of his 
arrest, examination and trial, see New York Times, September 13th to 18th, 1953. 
67 Cf. Gsovski, op. cit., I, 233-40. 
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70 Nosek, in Novd Mysl, III, No. 1 (April 1949), 48-9. Cf. speeches by Kopriva, 
Rudé prdvo, November 24th, 1951, and by Bacilek, ibid., August 9th, 1952; see article 
by Cepicka, For a Lasting Peace, February 6th, 1953. 

71 See speech by Bacilek on the role of the security organs in the Slansky trial, 
Rudé Prdvo, December 18th, 1952. ‘On the question who is guilty and who is innocent, 
where mistakes and errors end, and criminal responsibility begins, the party will decide, 
with the aid of the organs of national security.’ Cf. Korbel, Sovietization of the Czecho- 
slovak Fudiciary, pp. 20-2. Free 

72 No. 247/1948, Sb. For a summary of legislation, see memorandum of Foreign Law 
Section, Library of Congress, Forced Labour, Czechoslovakia (Washington, 1951). See 
also memoranda by P. Korbel and V. Vagassky, Population Transfers, Deportations and 
Forced Labour Camps in Czechoslovakia (National Committee for a Free Europe, New 
York, August 1951; March 1952; March 1953); Report of the dd Hoc Committee on 
Forced Labour (United Nations, Geneva, 1953), pp. 214-39. 

78 Article 36, No. 86/1950, Sb.; article 12 (3), No. 88/1950, Sb. See above pp. 16, 19. 


The hacek sign has been omitted in the Czech for technical reasons. (Ed.) 











REVOLUTION AND REVOLUTSIA 


THE comments by Messrs. Nove and Schlesinger on my article on 
Soviet documents of 1952-3 have raised a point of historiographic 
terminology which in itself is merely technical; but consideration of it 
reveals the existence of a confusion which is characteristic of work on 
modern Russia. 

The question is the use of the word ‘revolution’, the meaning of 
which differs widely in ordinary English (both academic and everyday) 
from its use as a translation-word for the Russian revolutsia. The fullest 
Soviet Russian dictionary (Ushakov) gives a precise definition for 
revolutsia: ‘In societies consisting of antagonistic classes: radical and 
sharp overturn in socio-political relations, resolving by force the 
matured Contradictions between the mode of production and the 
relations of production, and leading to the seizure of state power by a 
socially more advanced class.’ It was presumably to something like 
revolutsia rather than to the English word revolution that Mr. Nove was 
referring when he insisted that ‘revolution’ necessarily involved the use 
of force, so that the great change of 1952-3 did not qualify. I thought I 
had made it clear that throughout the article I was using English 
historiographic concepts, and ‘revolution’ in English means a good deal 
more than does revolutsia. We will come to this in a moment. 

Dr. Schlesinger’s complaint? is that if ‘revolution’ is used historio- 
graphically in its customary English sense, ‘evolution’ disappears. This 
would not matter in historiography of the English school, where 
‘evolution’ is not used: we speak of, for example, ‘periods of com- 
parative stability’ rather than of periods of mere evolution, for the 
word evolution has been pre-empted by the natural sciences in English 
since Darwin’s time. On its terminological side therefore Dr. Schles- 
inger’s contention falls, because English uses another terminology. 
And because this terminology is quite adequate to the substance of 
historiographic matter, Dr. Schlesinger’s real point — that if revolution 
is to be used of a change smaller than a revolutsia, historiography cannot 
recognize gradual change — also falls. English historiography, even in 
its popular forms, is outstanding in its capacity to recognize gradual 
change, and is exceptional among all the various schools in its recogni- 
tion both of strands of continuity and of the gradual, the cumulative, 
and the sudden changes through which these strands pass. It is for this 
very reason that the English word revolution means so much more than 
does revolutsia. 

In our own history, learned and general usages concur in recognizing 
the Cromwellian revolution, the Glorious Revolution, the Industrial 
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Revolution and the agricultural revolution; some people speak of the 
moral revolution in the nineteenth century, and some of Lloyd George’s 
revolution and that of 1945 which together established the welfare state. 
Therefore, if we are writing English, we must conform to this usage, 
which is quite distinct from that of revolutsia: only the Cromwellian 
remodelling could be called a revolutsia: the remaining revolutions 
were consequential only, representing stages in the consolidation of the 
revolutsia. That is to say, revolutsia is applied only to the breakdown of 
a whole socio-economic and political system and the remodelling of the 
society; revolution is applied to any recognizable stadial point in any 
single field (e.g. industry) within such a system, as well as to the breaking- 
points of whole systems. This usage rests on the English conviction 
that political breaking-points and remodellings come when other matters 
have ‘matured’, as Ushakov puts it: in other words, in English historio- 
graphy the ‘dialectics of social movement’ are taken for granted — they 
are in our bones, not in our definitions. And this fact accounts for two 
others: English thought has proved impermeable by Hegelian thought 
and its derivatives because we have our own alternative (and much more 
practised) ‘dialectics’; and the Hegelian-Marxist historiographic categor- 
ies are very easily translatable into this native system almost without 
noticing the change, as some of the examples in my article showed. The 
only difficulty, in fact, in such translation is not that English finds it 
hard to render some of the finer niceties of the Hegelian vocabulary, 
but that the English vocabulary is much richer, more flexible, and a 
finer instrument altogether, so that the problem is to select words which 
are broad and coarse enough to render the Hegelian. The contrast is 
similar to that between the techniques of the miniature and the mural, 
the well-documented historiography of a small country and an attempted 
historiography of the world. 

This problem of moving from one scale of historiography to another 
has of course arisen in Russia also, though it has only been faced in the 
treatment on the miniature scale of Russian history from 1905 onwards. 
In this short period Russia had an attempted revolutsia in 1905, two 
revolutsii in 1917, and an agricultural revolution in 1930. The Russian 
industrial revolution of 1929 onwards is not so named: but of course no 
one is in any doubt that it has in fact occurred. Similarly, many other 
processes — technological, political and intellectual — that we should 
call revolutions have in fact occurred; and they are normally called 
perevorota, not revolutsi. Russian writing in general tends to use the 
resources of the language to distinguish between the system-wide 
revolutsia and the restricted stadial or sectional perevorot; while some 
occurrences escape either, by having, as it were, Proper Names of their 
own, like ‘industrialization’. 
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Thus far the differences arise in the normal development of language; 
there is also the influence of theory on usage. Revolutsia, as a foreign 
word imported into the Russian language, tends to be closely associated 
with theory or to be a theoretical technical term: perevorot, as a native 
Russian word, tends to be closely associated with practice and exper- 
ience: the two can be brought together: revolutsionny perevorot is some- 
times applied to 1917 and in more formal writings to 1930 (collectiviz- 
ation), to give, as it were, theoretical blessing to an experienced turmoil; 
if 1930 had been called simply a perevorot, theory would not have been 
concerned one way or another. Collectivization is also sometimes called 
a revolutsia (with the qualification ‘from above’) and the application of 
the Russian noun to this revolution shows a use of the word in a sense 
approaching the English, in that this revolutsia was consequential and 
not itself the political critical point in a change from one structure to 
another. 

The terminology in the two languages is thus undeniably difficult from 
the translator’s point of view. To translate both revolutsia and perevorot 
by ‘revolution’ conforms to proper English usage, but can be most 
misleading in a technical theoretical passage, if the translator does not 
warn his readers of the existence, usage and connotations of the two 
Russian words. 

Spoken English, however, has long distinguished between a revolu- 
tion and a bloody revolution and genteeler diction must catch up with 
the spoken tongue, if the time has come once more to make the same 
distinction as in Russian. We might do worse than recall our own 
seventeenth-century distinction between the Cromwellian ‘remodel- 
ling’ and the Glorious ‘Revolution’. 

From a historiographic point of view, it is difficult to avoid the 
opinion that, instead of confusedly importing the Russian concept of 
revolutsia into English history and historiography, it would be more 
serviceable to apply the English concept of revolution to Russian 
history. Such a concept would do much to clear our thinking on 
Romanov Russia, for example. The great changes of 1762 and the 
following years — the ending of feudal service obligations, the abolition 
of internal customs, the secularization of church estates, the banning of 
merchant purchase of labour — would in the English sense constitute a 
revolution, and seen as such could be handled together and analysed, 
instead of being split, as they are now by historians of Russia, between 
political, economic, ecclesiastical and other departments of history, 
simply because they do not qualify as a revolutsia. Similarly, the 
Emancipation a century later is not a revolutsia, but in English would 
certainly be a revolution, even if one with its own Proper Name, and so 
not commonly called one. 
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Recent historiographic debates in Russia on the periodization of 
Romanov and earlier history suggest that Russian historiography is in 
fact feeling its way towards making a concept similar to our ‘revolution’, 
in addition to its present strictly defined revolutsia and its non-theoreti- 
cal perevorot. Meantime, however, the state of the terminology is such 
that confusion between revolutsia and revolution should be avoided. 
The changes of 1952-3 are not a revolutsia or remodelling of the Soviet 
system, although they are a revolution in the English sense, in that 
they clearly mark a primary stage within the development of the Soviet 
system. 

It has been pointed out that of recent times a distinction has arisen 
between the use in English of ‘revolution’ in reference to foreign 
lands, in which we tend to mean bloody revolution, and in reference to 
our own country where we use the word of less spectacular changes. 
If this is true at all, the decline in perceptiveness when we look at what is 
less familiar is of course worth trying to avoid, however difficult and 
open to misunderstanding the effort may be. This is particularly true 
of the present time, when there are more things in Europe and Asia than 
are dreamt of in our philosophy, though a little reflection about obvious 
things removes much of the mystery. Russia is the pioneer of a second 
round of the world’s industrialization, as we were of the first. The 
second round is distinguished, naturally enough, by a greater degree and 
depth of deliberation, policy and awareness than the first: this was 
clearly the case in Russia even in the two or three generations before 
the beginning of planned industrialization, but the awareness has 
become very widespread and deep there during the planned indus- 
trialization itself. It is not unnatural, therefore, that the same degree of 
awareness and responsibility is being employed there in a revolution by 
consent following upon and using the success of the new mode of 
industrialization. Their new mode of industrialization has given the 
Russians more than material strength, at a very high price, and the fact 
that they are being careful not to throw out this laboriously born and 
lusty infant with the bath water is, again, natural enough. The most 
instructive aspect of the present Russian revolution — instructive 
because it tells us so much about what they have done and the sort of 
people they are and thus also broadens our minds a little about that 
most familiar and obscure phenomenon, Society — is their sorting out 
of what is baby and what is bath water. Perhaps the most obvious thing 
of all is that the baby is theirs; and surely it is more than time to abandon 
the prudish and tedious provincialism that afflicts our observation of 
Russia, and to re-assume our native traditional habit of generosity and 
perceptiveness when we consider how foreigners go about their affairs. 

J. MILLER 
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1 The observations of Mr. Nove and Dr. Schlesinger on the terminological point are 
in Soviet Studies, V1, 1, 49 and VI, 2, 141 respectively. I am not here concerned with 
their and others’ criticisms in the more substantial field of what is happening in Russia. 
That is a matter of contemporary history, and time will tell. We shall, however, know 
sooner if we do not persist in waiting for the Russians to tell us in accents other than 
their own, such as those of local western values or of nostalgic romantic revolutionism. 
Insofar as my own unargued view is of any relevance, I would say that the turn from 
what I called ‘Early’ to Middle’ Soviet Socialism has during 1954 gone further and 
faster than I was prepared to envisage when my article was completed in December 
1953. However, the article was written not to proffer a view of the Russian develop- 
ments but as an essay in the evidential use of Soviet documents, and I must confess to a 
sense of disappointment in that the questions of method which it raised have been left 
untouched by its critics. It is a remarkable fact, but characteristic of the state of the 
subject, that although our evidence on the USSR is almost entirely documentary, there 
has been no serious work on the classification and use of Soviet documents, except for a 
beginning in the field of practical economics, as for example in Mr. Nove’s own 
recent article in this journal on definitions in Soviet national income statistics. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Communist Guerilla Warfare. By Brigadier C. Aubry Dixon, 0.B.z. 
and Otto Heilbrunn. With a foreword by Sir R. F. S. Denning. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 1954. 229 pp. 18s. net. 


This book was written to fill a gap in the chronicle of the Second 
World War. This could not have been done better at a later point of 
time, for it is no doubt true that the increasing lapse of time from the 
events described only presents greater difficulties for the historiographer: 
the events took place in a very dark underground movement, some of the 
chief actors on both sides were eliminated after the end of the war 
(including also through measures of liquidation of the red High Com- 
mand directed against its own partisans),' a great part of the German 
reports were lost and Soviet reports are unlikely ever to be published 
in a complete and critical form; and in general, the memories of those 
who took part and who are still alive today, of such diffused and isolated 
wartime activity, are fading. 

The phenomenon of guerilla warfare is extraordinarily complex. 
Brigadier Dixon’s description concentrates naturally on the military- 
historical and technical aspects of action and reaction. He keeps in view 
the possibilities of partisan warfare in a future war, and wishes to draw 
lessons from history. This is not the place to discuss this aspect of the 
problem. Rather we should like to ask what the report reveals to us 
about the Soviet people, from the psychological and sociological points 
of view. This is also of significance for a military-historical assessment of 
the events here described. For while the forms taken by a ‘big’ war are 
more or less the same for a certain level of military technique and are 
independent of the special conditions of the theatre of war, in ‘small’ 
wars the special geographical, national-psychological and _ political 
conditions determine the extreme differences in form which this kind of 
war takes in individual cases. 

The authors devote sufficient attention to the general political 
conditions of partisan warfare in the rear of Hitler’s armies, but in 
doing so they have almost completely overlooked the above differentiat- 
ing factors. They are right in stressing the fact that not Stalin but Mao- 
Tse-Tung was the real initiator of total guerilla warfare, which can be 
derived from the simple fact that the Sino-Japanese war from 1937 
onward provided the first opportunity of applying Lenin’s strategic 
concept on any large scale. But it is nevertheless remarkable that the 
Red Army and the Soviet civil population had not been instructed in 
guerilla tactics at the time of the German invasion. It is possible that, 
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in spite of a certain tradition of civil war, knowledge which might also 
be useful for internal opposition to the regime could not be disseminated; 
perhaps it was altogether inopportune to reckon with the possibility of 
a hostile invasion. At any rate, the German leadership which had 
expected parachute activities on a large scale, could have felt itself 
justified in neglecting partisan warfare during the first months of the 
campaign. The extent which partisan warfare did eventually reach 
was a result of several concurring circumstances. Of these the authors 
stress above all the crude mistakes made by the German political 
administration of the occupied regions in its treatment of the civil 
population, mistakes which derived from the absence of any positive 
political idea in Hitler’s plan of campaign against the East. On the other 
hand, they tend to neglect the effect of the military successes of the 
Red Army which aroused a tendency among the population of the 
hinterland to safeguard itself against the vengeance of the returning 
communists by supporting the partisans. Finally and justifiably the 
growing effectiveness of partisan warfare, thanks to its co-ordinated 
leadership and through the help of the Soviet High Command, is | 
stressed. 

In estimating the successes of Soviet guerilla warfare one must not 
overlook certain objective data which prevent us from generalizing 
from this historical experience. They are, above all, the geographical 
conditions, such as those of the impenetrable marshy forests (Pripet) 
and the mountain ranges rich in gorges (Yalta) which were necessary 
or particularly favourable for the development of this kind of warfare. 
That these regions were involved can be deduced from the communiqué 
of the German High Command on page 53, but the authors do not stress 
this sufficiently. On the other hand, they emphasize the Russian 
people’s capacity for suffering comparable only to the Asiatic psyche 
and bound up with a disregard for human life, even that of one’s own 
countryman, if a prescribed aim can be achieved through his death. 
But in the guerilla war these qualities were generally only shown by the 
Russian people. The chart describing partisan activity in relation to 
certain geographic peculiarities of the country should have been 
supplemented by a chart showing the connection between partisan 
activity and the national element. This would have shown that the 
intensity of this warfare decreased sharply or ceased altogether beyond 
the Great-Russian regions of settlement, and that in individual regions 
such as West Ukraine it changed its direction and became guerilla 
warfare against the advancing Soviet army. In so far as partisan activity 
existed in non-Russian areas, this was due to the leading role played by 
infiltrated Russian elements. This means that the conditions of the 
Soviet partisan war and the generalizations which can be made from it, 
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can only be partially explained without a more detailed and, above all, 
local sociological analysis. 

The far-reaching effect of this activity on the fighting capacity of the 
German army must not be underrated. On the other hand, the Soviet 
description of the extent of partisan warfare must be regarded as a 
grotesque exaggeration (p. 56). Manstein’s confirmation (p. 57) refers 
to an extraordinarily effective surprise action (central army group, mid- 
1944) the numerical results of which should not be regarded as general. 
The photos included are evidence of a feeling for effective pose and 
propaganda rather than historical documents. It should once more be 
stressed that these critical remarks do not in any way reduce the value 
of the book as a contribution to military history. Its political significance 
may be greater still. Nevertheless, it cannot replace a detailed descrip- 
tion which alone can throw light on the real presupposition of Soviet 
guerilla warfare. 





Hans RAEUPACH 
WILHELMSHAVEN-RUESTERSIEL, GERMANY 


1Cf. D. Karow, Partizanskoye Dvizheniye v SSSR v 1941-1945 gg (The Partisan 
movement in the USSR during 1941-1945), Munich 1954, p. 118. 
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THE SOVIET WORKER’S PAY-PACKET 


V. A. Goloshchapov, Raschoty s Rabochimi i Sluzhashchimi (Enter- 
prises’ accounts with workers and office employees); 7th edn. 
Moscow, Gosplanizdat, 1949, 168 pp.; 8th edn., Moscow, Gos- 
finizdat, 1952, 184 pp. 
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Mr. Goloshchapov’s book, now in its ninth edition (which, un- 
fortunately, we have not yet seen) is intended to serve as a work of 
reference for accounting and financial personnel of enterprises and those 
who audit enterprises’ accounts of expenditures made as payments to 
workers and members of office staffs. We may conclude, from its long 
history, that the work has proved to be a useful one for the specialized 
readership for which it is primarily intended. 

This does not mean, of course, that it is altogether free of short- 
comings from the point of view of such readers. A review of the eighth 
edition appeared in 1953 under the heading ‘Defects in a Work of 
Reference’. It, in fact, only covers Chapter XII, which is devoted to 
Social Insurance payments, but points out a considerable number of 
minor inaccuracies, which must leave such readers wondering how 
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reliable are the facts in the other sections of the book which were not 
reviewed. Such doubts are reinforced by the omission, in the eighth 
edition, of most of the references to the legislation on which the material 
in Mr. Goloshchapov’s compilation is based, since the reader cannot 
conveniently turn to the originals to check the accuracy of the summaries 
given. 

The general impression gained by the reviewer on reading through 
the different sections of the book, however, is that errors have crept in 
only on points of no great substance for the Western reader, who is not 
going to be worried by the fact that he might cause an ‘over-expenditure 
of the wage-fund’ by paying out too high a benefit to a worker in some 
small special category as a result of relying on Mr. Goloshchapov instead 
of ploughing through the mass of detailed legislation for himself. This 
book is probably, for the interested foreign reader, the most convenient 
summary guide published in the USSR to current legislation on the 
payment of wages and other sums falling due to those working in Soviet 
industry, trade, transport, communications and public administration. 

The ground covered by both the seventh and eighth editions is much 
the same: the composition of the wage fund; the basis of the Soviet wage- 
system; the methods whereby wages are calculated; the method of work- 
ing out average earnings for use when determining the payments due 
during authorized absences from normal work; pay for annual holidays 
and supplementary leaves of various kinds; payments due when a person 
is sent away from home to carry out a mission for his employers and 
when he is transferred from one place of work to another; the special 
payments received by those working in the Far North and other 
similarly remote localities; the rules governing stoppages and deductions 
from wages; the calculation of P.A.Y.E.-type tax deductions from 
wages; and payments to be made under the legislation governing state 
Social Insurance. The part dealing with progressive piece rates has been 
much enlarged in the later edition. Both editions contain sections 
devoted to the examination of labour disputes. 

The eighth edition has a useful appendix consisting of the basic 
regulations on the accounting of wages and labour in industry, which 
covers time-keeping, the recording of output and wages, wage-account- 
ing and the regulation of the use of the wage fund, as well as an interest- 
ing comprehensive collection of the forms used in keeping records of 
these things in Soviet enterprises. These regulations were published by 
the Ministry of Finance and the Central Statistical Board in 1951, and 
here replace a similar document on the regulations in the building 
industry to be found in the seventh edition. The eighth edition has also 
been provided with an alphabetical subject-index — a somewhat unex- 
pected improvement to be found in a relatively short book, in view of 
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the lamentable absence of such a convenience in a high proportion of 
even compendious major works in Soviet publishing practice. 

Not all the changes made in the more recent edition can be regarded 
as improvements, however. Thus, for example, a brief Introduction, 
starting with a formal contrasting of the achievements of the USSR and 
capitalist countries in industrial and social advance on well-worn lines, 
has been substituted for a rather longer and very practical initial 
chapter on the essential pre-requisites of an effective system of keeping 
accounts with workers and office employees. (The absence of any such 
conventional bow in the direction of ‘politicism’ was a somewhat 
surprising ‘objectivist’ feature of the previous edition of a book by an 
individual author, even though it was a work of reference.) The two 
chapters on the wage-system in the seventh edition have been fused and 
shortened in the eighth at the expense of comprehensiveness and clarity, 
and the parts devoted to the periodical revising of output-norms and 
job-pricing cut out. A section devoted to the actual payment of wages 
has been altogether left out as well. An omission in the later edition 
which has been made consistently throughout is that of references to 
military service as effecting payments to workers and office employees. 

The proclaimed scope of the book excludes any ‘details of the payment 
of pensions to pensioners who are no longer at work. This is likely to be 
felt as the biggest omission from the work from the point of view of the 
general reader who is interested in the legislation concerning the deriva- 
tion of personal incomes in the USSR. But this is not, of course, a 
criticism which can be levelled at the author. It is, indeed, often the 
case that the intrinsic merits of a Soviet book on an economic theme 
have little connection with its usefulness to foreigners interested in the 
development of the Soviet economy. A well written book, with new and 
original ideas, for example, may often prove to be of much less use than 
a poor work, whose author has tried. to make up for the paucity of his 


‘ideas by adducing a mass of factual material, not hitherto available, in 


support of well-worn theses. Some defects of the present work from our 
viewpoint are simply a reflection of the author’s concern to write for the 
convenience of his specialized readership. 

What would probably most forcibly strike the Western reader pre- 
viously altogether unacquainted with Soviet methods of regulating 
questions of wage-payment is the fact that it is possible to produce such 
a book as this at all. There is a high degree of uniformity throughout 
Soviet industry in the types of wages paid and the methods of their 
calculation. Because of the centralization of economic decisions in the 
hands of the state in a planned economy, it has been possible to develop a 
system of wages sufficiently homogeneous for it to involve practically 
no need for a bookkeeper to learn new methods on moving from an 
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enterprise in one branch of industry to one in another. In his new job 
he will find not only much the same professional terminology, but the 
same forms to complete, the same categories of payments to calculate, 
and so on, with only minor variations to make (often only of a quantita- 
tive nature —e.g. different numbers of grades of workers, different 
relationships between the wage rates of the skilled and unskilled) 
depending on the characteristic and peculiar features of the branch of 
industry concerned. 

To what extent the advantages of such uniformity outweigh the 
seemingly inevitable loss of flexibility and adaptability involved cannot 
be determined; we can only judge that they are believed to do so from 
the persistence of this uniformity. It is certainly the case that legislation 
on the subject has become very voluminous and complex over the years 
in the attempt to make provision for desirable adaptations to local and 
branch conditions of operation — of, say, the bonus principle, to take 
one field where considerable variety of methods within the uniform 
system is to be found. The complications of present legislation would 
seem to suggest, too, that the position today shows not only the attempt 
to impose general coherence from above, but also the traces of the initia- 
tive of different branches of industry, interested administrative bodies 
and the unions in putting forward their own special proposals which 
have had to be incorporated in the one general framework. 

There would seem to be a good case for the translation of at least 
parts of this book into English. Most of the material it contains is not 
available to the reader not knowing Russian,* despite the fact that 
acquaintance with the details of such legislation is one of the essentials 
of gaining an understanding of contemporary industrial Soviet life. 
The wider availability of such purely factual material as this on Soviet 
legislation (with, of course, as an equally desirable, but less easily obtain- 
able complement, material on its application) is much to be wished for, 
so that the study and analysis of at least specific problems of the Soviet 
economy may begin to be undertaken with a more adequate basis of 
knowledge of the facts by a wider group of economists (and specialists in 
such questions as labour) than those few who have a knowledge of 
Russian. 


G. R. BARKER 
University of Birmingham 


1B. Gorokhovsky, Nedostatki v spravochnom posobii * the trade union periodical 
V Pomoshch Profsoyuznomu Aktivu, 1953, no. 6, pp. 40- 

2 Some information on these questions is to be found i a. Lief Bjérk’s Wages, Prices 
and Social Legislation in the Soviet Union, published in Britain (Dobson) in 1953. 
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I. B. Novitsky, Sdelky, Iskovaya Davnost (Contracts and Prescrip- 
tion): Kurs Sovetskovo Grazhdanskovo Prava, Yurisdat 1954, 
244 PP-, QF. 40. 

This highly technical book illustrates the extent to which the for- 
malization and systematization of Soviet legal thought has already 
proceeded. It provides illuminating illustrations of the extent to which 
this systematization collides with the revolutionary opportunism and 
elasticity of the 1922 Code, and to which controversy on basic legal 
problems is admitted in a high-level textbook of this kind. Although 
Prof. Novitsky’s argument is one of the most consistent expressions of 
the Civil Lawyer’s strict logical approach which I have seen in Soviet 
writing, it is not merely an interpretation of enactments. The jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court and of Gosarbitrazh occupies a prominent 
place, and as a Soviet lawyer he is sufficiently conscious of the intercon- 
nection of the various parts of Soviet government to realize that import- 
ant changes in the actual content of the rules on Prescription can be 
brought about by such measures as altering the rules governing the 
Bookkeeping in state enterprises. I must leave the discussion of these 
more interesting aspects of the book to specialist journals. I am here 
writing for non-lawyers, and I wish to draw attention only to two 
impressive illustrations of the extent to which the Code of 1922, enacted 
in the second year of NEP, is outliving its applicability. 

Art. 30 of the Civil Code invalidates any transaction performed for 
illegal purposes, to evade the law or to injure the state; art. 147 adds the 
sanction that payments due under invalidated contracts are confiscated 
by the state. The rule, originally intended to keep the nepman in his 
proper place, was later used, especially in the practice of Gosarbitrazh, 
to check on the conformity with their proper function of transactions 
performed by state enterprises: conflicts which arise between the part- 
ners to a transaction contrary to the plan task of the enterprise con- 
cerned are used so as to invalidate the contract as a whole, including 
even those parts on which the parties of the law-suit were agreed (cf. 
an interesting illustration on p. 35). The system works as long as it is 
applied by the state, through Gosarbitrazh, to check on whether 
managers are keeping to their plan tasks (as distinct from all kinds of 
private transactions and b/at) and also if applied to transactions between 
individual citizens which clearly contradict the intentions of the law 
(for example, sale and purchase of labour-days, p. 87). It breaks down, 
however, as soon as applied to minor violations, and especially in cases 
where kolkhozy are involved (e.g. the court case on p. 75), or in those 
which deal with citizens who were provided with houses by local 
soviets according to some slightly unorthodox procedure (p. 95). In 
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such cases it is obviously undesirable to apply the severe sanction of 
art. 147 to transactions which are incompatible with established rules. 
A solution of questionable legality was found (and even used by the 
Supreme Court): in deserving cases, instead of the sanction of art. 147 
the milder one of art. 151, envisaging that every party to the invalidated 
transaction should return to the other what it had received, was applied. 
But art. 151 is very clearly associated with invalidation of the transaction 
not for violation of art. 30 but as a consequence of the application of art. 
32, i.e. because of an actual error concerning the facts without which 
the contract would not have been concluded. Its application in cases of 
invalidation under art. 30, apart from being highly artificial, also 
contradicts the basic principle of Soviet law that ignorance of the law 
(in the cases under discussion: execution of a contract without knowing 
that it contradicts some regulation valid for one of the parties) does not 
free anyone from the legal consequences of his actions (p. 79). Prof. 
Novitsky follows the problem by a detailed analysis of the various types 
of invalidation under art. 30 forthcoming in Soviet legal practice, and 
of the various devices applied by Soviet courts in order to avoid the 
socially undesirable consequences of a strict application of arts. 30 and 
147. (On p. 95 a quite fantastic example of artificial construction, by a 
lower court, is quoted.) This obviously implies that the existing law, 
which was shaped in very different conditions, is unsuitable for the 
present needs of Soviet society. The application of art. 30 to the issues 
arising in a planned economy, which may originally have appeared as 
an outstanding example of a change in the social functions of legal 
formulae, appears to have reached its limits. 

The need for change in the existing rules of law is explicitly stated by 
Novitsky in connection with art. 68 of the Civil Code of 1922. Soviet 
law knows prescription, after a comparatively short time, so far as 
private property is concerned but no prescription whatever for public 
property. This can be reclaimed at any time when it is discovered to be 
in the unlawful possession of some private person or public institution. 
Soviet law further knows no acquisition of ownership whatever by mere 
possession by an unlawful possessor. The motives for the enactment 
were obvious at the time when people were very much afraid of a pos- 
sible carving up of public property by all kinds of illegal practices under 
NEP; but the untenability of its implications is equally obvious in a 
consolidated socialist society where the state is very much more 
interested in stable relationships between his citizens than in pretexts 
for the acquisition of all kinds of ‘masterless’ property, of a ridiculously 
small value in proportion to its present wealth. Moreover, the syste- 
matic development of legal thought which has taken place is not com- 
patible with the highly artificial constructions hitherto used to avoid at 
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least the most fantastic of the implications of the existing law. For 
example, a citizen who acquires possession of some object because its 
lawful owner fails to sue him in the prescribed time, becomes a criminal 
for failing to deliver to the state what now has become ‘masterless 
goods’ — though, he would, of course, deny that he was the unlawful 
possessor and believe that the lawsuit would have been rejected by the 
courts, even if it had been brought in time. Novitsky recognizes that 
the proper solution would be the introduction of new legislation for 
acquisition of ownership by prescription; meanwhile, he participates 
in the efforts of his fellow-lawyers at logical constructions which help 
the courts to decide in accordance with common-sense (pp. 158 ff.). 
The concepts regarding the functions of judges as formed in the revolu- 
tion and enacted in the Code of Civil Procedure of 1922, had given them 
the right to do this, even against the letter of the law. But the applica- 
tion of this principle today leads to conflicts with the growing con- 
sciousness of the need for legal consistency. These conflicts, as illus- 
trated in the book reviewed, must surely provide a main topic of 
discussion for the commissions which prepare the new Civil Code. 


RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


















FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 


PARTY AND CHURCH 


The document translated below was published in Pravda, Trud and Komso- 
molskaya Pravda on November 11th and 12th, 1954, respectively. The man- 
ner in which it was published — the article was signed by the Senior Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, and was not reproduced in 
Izvestia, the government newspaper, as is normally done even with docu- 
ments of far less importance — indicates the main emphasis of the document: 
the defence of the materialist-scientific outlook against the religious-mystical 
outlook is the task of the party as the intellectual leader and propagandist 
agency of the regime and this defence has to be carried on by methods of 
education and persuasion; it is mot a task of the state which can allocate jobs 
and carry out repressive measures; it must apply the same standards of justice 
to its religious citizens as it does to its non-religious citizens. (On December 
12th the Soviet press announced that Patriarch Alexey had been received 
by Malenkov on the previous day.) 

There is evidence to support Khrushchov’s assertion that, by emphasizing 
this point, he defends the party’s long-established line against the excesses of 
some of the anti-religious propagandists — most of them, as he notes, of very 
inferior intellectual status. A few days before the publication of the CC 
decision, the Minister of Education, Kairov, had answered an American 
inquiry about an obviously falsified quotation by an American provincial 
newspaper from an alleged speech of his. He denied authorship of the 
obviously ridiculous statements ascribed to him by the American news- 
paper’s ‘reliable source’, and also denied having demanded, as he was said 
to have done, the elimination of every religion: he described the task of the 
Soviet school in purely positive terms as one of developing a scientific world- 
outlook in the young generation. The statement was published in the 
Uchitelskaya Gazeta (Teachers’ Gazette), November 17th, 1954, i.e. a few 
days after the publication of the CC decision, and it was surely meant to bring 
the lesson home where, as we shall see later, it was urgently needed. On the 
other hand, on November 23rd, i.e. a few days after Khrushchov’s statement, 
Komsomolskaya Pravda published a quiet and non-offensive article by P. 
Cherkashin on “The Scientific Foundations of Atheism’. The concluding 
sentence, which may be regarded as characteristic of the spirit in which the 
party desires anti-religious propaganda to be carried on, says: 


Our materialist, atheist world-outlook teaches us that, however difficult the situa- 
tion we should not rely upon or hope for supernatural forces and miracles. It teaches 
man to count only on his own, on the human collective’s forces. To the working 
man’s question, what am I in this world and how should I behave, religion gives this 
answer: 

“You are a mere nothing, you are fully in God’s power; therefore you must 
suffer in humble submission. You cannot change the God-established order of 
things; you have only to pray to God for heavenly bliss after your death.’ 

The dialectic-materialist, atheist outlook teaches the working man: ‘You are the 
master of this world, and there is no other world. Understand your world and re- 
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construct (perestraivai) it according to your needs and interests, understand the 
objective laws governing the world and use them for your purposes, control nature 
and social life so as to achieve happiness on earth; it lies in your hands.’ 


Yet while the party’s basic attitude remains unchanged, it would be mis- 
taken to regard the CC decision as a mere rejection of excesses of ‘godless’ 
propaganda such as have periodically occurred during the last twenty years (in 
any case, this is the first time that the rejection has been embodied in a special 
party declaration, as distinct from administrative practice and incidental 
remarks in documents on other issues). The anti-religious campaign the 
excesses of which made the Decision of November roth necessary was some- 
thing far more serious than the periodical outbreaks of indignation from anti- 
religious propagandists in the face of full churches, inefficient clubs and badly 
organized lectures, or the observance of religious customs such as baptisms 
and church marriages by individual party or komsomol officials. It had a very 
topical background in a tendency, particularly among the peasants, to refer to 
religious customs as a pretext for inordinate holidays, after the relaxation of 
the former administrative pressure on the village. The materials (from 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, July 24th, and Komsomolskaya Pravda, July 29th, 1954) 
which are available in English translation in The Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press (vol. VI, no. 32) illustrate that the ‘Saints’ Days’ thus established by the 
peasants have no foundation in general church practice, and in many cases do 
not even have local religious associations: they are merely occasions for drun- 
ken excesses, and policemen have to move around from one village feast to the 
next so as to prevent serious incidents such as the knifing of people in drunken 
brawls. The loss of working time just at the harvest season, particularly in the 
Mohammedan regions, inspired the propagandists’ zeal, and not all of them 
would be content merely to agitate for more clubs and better lectures on 
scientific and anti-religious subjects. Declarations such as that, as every 
Soviet citizen has a choice of many professions, people with religious convic- 
tions should not choose the profession of schoolteacher, were made fairly 
frequently; the culmination of the campaign, as far as the evidence available in 
central newspapers goes, was reached in an article published in Literaturnaya 
Gazeta, October 14th, 1954 (English translation in The Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press, vol. VI, No. 40) which may have caused Khrushchov’s reference 
to ‘central newspapers’ (it appears from his statement that he has even more 
serious evidence from the localities in his files). ‘Two research workers — in 
such unpolitical fields as the Numismatics Department of the Hermitage 
Museum in Leningrad and the Obstetrics Institute of the same town — were 
denounced as ‘double-dealers’ because they combined adherence to religion 
with their profession and with the attendance at courses of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism which it involved. One of them, not a party member, held a minor church 
post, the other, a party member since 1942, refused to conduct anti-religious 
propaganda because he was himself a believer. As the article’s heading 
‘Chameleons’ shows, the attack was directed against religious people and the 
lack of ‘vigilance’ which made it possible for them to obtain jobs in research. 
The general problem of whether the people who joined the party during the 
war have really adopted its general philosophy is not even posed. The 
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article obviously implies a demand for a general purge of believers from all 
posts concerned with cultural life, including even those posts which they were 
able to hold — and one of which was held by an archbishop’ — even during 
those stages when the conflict between church and state was at its sharpest. 

The church’s reactions to the recent anti-religious drive are visible in the 
October issue (1954) of the Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii which went to 
press just as the drive was reaching its culmination. It contains the first of a 
series of articles on “The Patriotic Activity of the Russian Orthodox Church and 
its Participation in the Struggle for Peace’. Here the well-known facts of the 
church’s support of the Soviet war effort during World War II? are recalled, 
including the excommunication of those bishops who had collaborated with 
the Germans; the fact that the Germans miscalculated in expecting the church 
to turn against the Soviet state is emphasized. Yet the author of the article, 
one of the editors of the Zhurnal, also found it convenient to quote from the 
present Patriarch’s report to the Bishops’ Council of September 8th,1943, 
which speaks of the source from which spring the moral qualities which were 
necessary for the warrior, even more so than effective arms: ‘firm belief in 
God who blesses the arms carried in the struggle for a just cause (spravedlivy 
bran), religious upheaval of the soul, consciousness of the justice of the cause 
for which the war is being waged, and of duty towards God and the 
fatherland...’ While not unfitting for the columns of an ecclesiastical 
journal, such statements may suggest that the church has aspirations which 
go beyond the status, of a tolerated minority. 

The issue contains a letter written to the editors by a Levant Metropolitan, 
Nifon of Baalbek, who visited the USSR as a member of a delegation of the 
Antioch Patriarchy and who reports on his impressions. Many of them have 
been formed and published to counteract the misrepresentations of the status 
of the Russian church current abroad. Nifon, for example, was agreeably 
surprised to find a special state office for serving the religious communities 
under a minister whose deputy accompanied the delegation, and ‘whose 
knowledge of religious questions was in no way inferior to that of a graduate of 
the Theological Academy’. Yet what he says about church attendance 
(in one case 10,000 people were present, more outside than inside the cathe- 
dral), about the queues formed at Holy Communion notwithstanding the fact 
that three priests officiated at the same time, about the hours spent by him and 
his colleagues in blessing individual believers after the service and about the 
hundreds of children whose baptism he witnessed, makes impressive reading 
even if his statement that, as he heard, ‘there is in Russia not a single un- 
baptised Christian’ should amount to little more than tautology. Nifon 
further writes that he had the opportunity of seeing much of Europe and all 
the countries of South America, not to speak of the Eastern countries: 
‘Everywhere I met believers but in no country I found such faith as in the 
Russian people. In the West, you feel the lack of sincerity... .’ 


As to the non-interference of religion with politics, Christ has said that His 
Kingdom is not of this world. The state resorts to the clergy’s help when its policy 
is without strength. Yet Russia is ruled by outstanding personalities and therefore 
there is no need to divert the clergy from its direct, spiritual mission. 
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No. 11 of the Zhurnal opens with a letter of thanks from Karpov, Chairman 
of the Council for Church Affairs attached to the Council of Ministers, for 
the congratulations offered to the Council and to him personally on the 
occasion of the 37th anniversary of the October revolution by the Patriarch, 
the members of the Church Synod and many other bishops and congregations. 
It also includes the conclusion of the article on the church’s participation in 
the Peace Movement; it is emphasized that this participation is not aroused by 
political interests of the USSR but by basic Christian principles and from the 
consideration that conditions of peace are most favourable for the propagation 
of the Christian message (p. 31). The non-Christian participants in the Peace 
Movement are described as ‘fellow-travellers of Christianity’ whose ways do 
not coincide with those of the church but who may, in the pursuance of 
moral aims, eventually come to Truth, as understood by it (p. 24). On the 
other hand, prayer and work for the benefit of the Fatherland are described as 
the means by which church members should defend peace together with their 
fellow-citizens (p. 25). 

Seen against the background of the church’s attitude and aspirations, the 
party decision of November roth and in particular its explanatory part 
involves much more than a rejection of one of the periodical attempts to 
supplement anti-religious propaganda by administrative pressure. Hitherto, 
even in statements which were intended to justify the toleration of religious 
activities, it was currently asserted that the church leaders had been forced by 
the ordinary believers to adopt a patriotic attitude with the implication that 
the episcopate was the carrier of some inherent counter-revolutionary 
tendency. The statement of November roth makes no difference between 
simple believers and ministers of religion, junior and senior ones. Moreover, 
it describes the reactionary tendencies of the churches in capitalist countries 
not as a necessary consequence of the theoretical teaching of Christian and 
other religions but as the outcome of the social setting of these countries 
(including Tsarist Russia) which leads to the suppression of such tendencies 
within the church ‘which go over to the point of view of the working people 
on a number of basic questions of politics’. (The French ‘worker-priests’ 
resistance against Vatican orders may have made its contribution towards 
shaping the Kremlin’s views about the possible relationships between 
Christianity and Communism.) It follows that, in a firmly established 
communist state, the churches are not potential political opponents but 
simply bearers of an erroneous philosophy. Khrushchov may be supposed to 
agree with statements such as that of Komsomolskaya Pravda of November 
23rd quoted above, but he notes not only the loyal attitude of the majority of 
the clergy towards the Soviet regime — a fact which has been obvious at least 
since 1941 — but also the active participation of believers in the country’s life. 
The natural implication is that such participation should in no way be 
impeded (with the obvious exception of the party’s insistence upon its mem- 
bers and, a fortiori, officials sharing its basic philosophy). The CC decision 
not only rebukes fantastic denunciations of churchmen as potential traitors: 
it actually leaves it to communists and believers to decide through co- 
operation and competition in all spheres of life on the correctness of the 
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conflicting statements quoted above about the moral sources of Soviet 
patriotism made by Komsomolskaya Pravda and Patriarch Alexey respectively. 
This point is unlikely to have been much affected by the many articles 
which have appeared since the November decree, mostly in higher educa- 
tional journals. These articles attempt to demonstrate the unscientific 
character of religious beliefs. 

R. S. 


The Rev. Herbert Waddams writes the following comment: 

I wonder whether one is justified in accepting the interruption of peasant 
work as the real reason for dissatisfaction. I should certainly hesitate to 
accept the allegations of drunkenness etc. in connection with the religious 
holidays since it is clearly the kind of thing which would be invented as an 
excuse even if it did not exist. I should have thought, moreover, that if these 
excesses were indeed common they would be ample justification for just those 
administrative measures which the decree deplores. The burden of the 
decree would suggest to me that the real difficulty is in the vigour of church 
life and the large number of believers rather than in the excesses of so-called 
religious holidays. 

As to the general situation of the Church I think that the increased activity 
of religious leaders in semi-political affairs of an international character 
indicates that they are considered to be of some value and also that they feel 
fairly sure of themselves. I do not think that this activity in the least con- 
tradicts the attitude of rigid separation between Church and State which is 
theoretically always upheld. Indeed this theoretical attitude in a way justifies 
the participation in all kinds of State activities. It is because there is this rigid 
distinction that Church Officers can lead a double life, one in the service of 
the Church as Ministers of religion and the other in the service of the State 
as loyal citizens. A significant aspect of the decree is that it specifically 
recognizes the possibility of a loyal attitude to the State on the part of the 
, Church and its priests. 

It is quite possible that the decree will be followed up by a more intelligent 
presentation of the anti-religious case. Much of the anti-religious propaganda 
published hitherto has been of a very simple, not to say naive, character. 

On the other hand there are signs that the decree (with the reservation that 
anti-religious propaganda will continue) is a recognition that the Church 
exists and will continue to do so, that the fiction that it is dying out can no 
longer be maintained, and that there is to be a period of co-existence in which 
the State will not interfere in the Church’s activities. 


DECREE OF THE CC CPSU 
ON MISTAKES IN CARRYING OUT SCIENTIFIC-ATHEIST PROPAGANDA AMONG THE 
POPULATION 
(Pravda, November 11th, 1954) 


In accordance with its programme, the Communist Party carries on 
scientific and educational propaganda for the materialist world outlook. The 
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aim of this propaganda is a constantly growing consciousness among the 
working masses and their gradual freeing from religious prejudices. Never- 
theless, the party has always considered that the feelings of believers should 
not be in any way offended. 

The CC CPSU has facts at its disposal to show that serious mistakes in 
scientific-atheist propaganda among the population have recently been made 
in a number of places. 

Instead of developing a systematic and painstaking propagation of know- 
ledge of the natural sciences, and an ideiny struggle against religion, offensive 
attacks against priests and believers performing religious rites have been 
allowed to occur in certain central and local newspapers, as well as in the 
statements of some lecturers and speakers. There are instances in the press 
and in oral statements made by propagandists, of some ministers of religious 
communities and believers being, without any foundation, described as 
politically untrustworthy. In a number of districts local authorities and 
individuals have permitted instances of administrative interference in the 
activity of religious societies and groups as well as rudeness towards priests. 

This kind of mistake in anti-religious propaganda basically contradicts the 
programme and the political attitude of the Communist Party towards 
religion and believers, and violates the numerous instructions given by the 
party on the impermissibility of offending the feelings of believers. 

The CC CPSU considers it wrong that many of the party organizations 
have stopped giving daily guidance in the work of scientific-atheist propa- 
ganda, and do not bother to see to it that propaganda cadres are chosen with 
care. People who are ignorant as regards science and problems of atheist 
propaganda and who are sometimes mere hacks with little knowledge apart 
from anecdotes and fables about the clergy are frequently allowed to write 
articles in the press or give lectures and talks. Such an irresponsible approach 
to the choosing of authors for articles, lecturers and speakers and this absence 
of a proper control from party organizations to ensure a correct orientation 
of scientific-atheist propaganda, does serious harm to cultural work, and to 
both specialized and general educational activity (vospitatelnaya, kulturno- 
prosvetitelnaya rabota) among the population. 

The CC CPSU decrees that: 

Province and territory committees of the CPSU, the CC of the party in the 
union republics and all party organizations must resolutely eliminate mistakes 
in atheist propaganda and must in future on no account allow any offending 
of the feelings of believers and clergy, or any administrative interference in 
the activity of the church. It must be borne in mind that offensive actions 
against the church, priests and citizens who are believers are incompatible 
with the policy of the party and government regarding scientific-atheist 
propaganda, and contrary to the USSR Constitution which grants Soviet 
citizens freedom of conscience. 

As a result of the thoroughgoing changes in the socio-economic conditions 
of life, the liquidation of the exploiting classes, the victory of socialism in the 
USSR, the successful development of science and the general rise in the 
cultural level of the country, the majority of the population of the Soviet 
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Union have long ago freed themselves from religious prejudices; the con- 
sciousness of the working people has grown immeasurably. Nevertheless, it 
must be taken into account that there are also those citizens who, while 
actively taking part in the life of the country and honestly fulfilling their 
duty to their Motherland as citizens, are still under the influence of various 
kinds of religious beliefs. The party has always demanded and will continue 
to demand a sensitive and considerate attitude towards these people. It is all 
the more stupid and harmful to regard some of these Soviet citizens as 
politically suspect because of their religious convictions. Thorough, patient 
and skilfully presented scientific-atheist propaganda among believers will 
help them eventually to free themselves from religious delusions. On the 


other hand, any kind of administrative measure or offensive attack against . 


believers and the clergy can only do harm, and may confirm or even increase 
their religious prejudices. 

In carrying out scientific-atheist propaganda it should be taken into 
account that the position of the church in the country of socialism must not 
be identified with the position of the church in an exploiting society. In a 
bourgeois society the church is the support and weapon of the ruling classes 
who use it for purposes of enslaving the working people. This does not 
exclude the possibility of individual clergy even in capitalist society going 
over, as some do, to the point of view of the working people on a number of 
basic questions of politics. However, because their conduct contradicts the 
interests of the exploiting classes, these clergy are as a rule subjected to every 
kind of persecution for it from church and government circles in capitalist 
countries. 

In Tsarist Russia the church faithfully served autocracy, landlords and 
capitalists, justified the cruel exploitation of the masses and supported the 
exploiters in their struggle against the working people. We also know that 
immediately after the victory of the October Socialist Revolution, during and 
after the civil war years, many religious organizations and groups of priests 
adopted a hostile attitude towards the Soviet power. In connection with this 
certain individual ministers of religious communities had to answer before 
the state, not for religious but for anti-government activities directed against 
the interests of the Soviet people, towards internal counter-revolution and 
international imperialism. The struggle of the Soviet people against the 
enemies of the socialist state, therefore, naturally included also a struggle 
against those reactionary representatives of the church who were engaging in 
hostile activities against the Soviet people. As a result of the victory of 
socialism and the liquidation of the exploiting classes in the USSR, today the 
social roots of religion have been sapped and the basis on which the church 
operated has been ‘destroyed. As the facts have shown, the majority of the 
clergy too now adopt a loyal attitude towards the Soviet regime. For this 
reason the struggle against religious prejudices at the present time should be 
regarded as an ideological struggle of a scientific, materialist world-outlook 
against an anti-scientific, religious world-outlook. 

The correction of the mistakes made in anti-religious propaganda should 
not lead to a weakening of scientific-atheist propaganda, for it is an integral 
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part in the communist education of the working people. Its aim is to dis- 
seminate scientific materialist knowledge among the masses, and to free 
believers from the influence of religious prejudices. 

With regard to the state, religion is a private matter and church and 
state are, therefore, separate. But the Communist Party operates in accord- 
ance with the only true scientific world-outlook — Marxism-Leninism, and 
its theoretical basis of dialectical materialism; it cannot, therefore, remain 
indifferent or neutral towards religion since it is an ideology which has 
nothing in common with science. 

Our party has always regarded it as its firm duty to use all its strength and 
all the means at its disposal to further the development of the natural sciences, 
technique, and the social sciences. Only on the basis of the advanced science 
of our day is a thorough and full utilization of the riches of nature in the 
interests of the whole of mankind possible. Only on the basis of science 
is it possible to attain new heights in the development of industry and 
agriculture, to ensure a further, mighty development of the productive forces 
of the country, increase the productivity of labour and thus considerably 
raise the material well-being and cultural level of the people. Taking this 
as its point of departure, the Communist Party is educating the Soviet people 
in the spirit of a scientific world-outlook and is carrying on an ideiny struggle 
against the religious ideology representing as it does, an anti-scientific ideo- 
logy. The fundamental contrast between science and religion is obvious. 
Science operates on the basis of facts, on scientific experiment and on 
conclusions which have been strictly tested, and corroborated by life, while 
all religion merely operates on the basis of biblical and other traditions and 
fantasies. Contemporary scientific achievements in the province of the 
natural and social sciences provide a convincing refutation of religious 
dogmas. Science cannot make peace with religious, unreal ideas about the 
life of nature and man, and for that reason it is incompatible with religion. 
Science helps mankind to gain an ever deeper understanding of the objective 
laws of development of nature and society, helps to place the forces of nature 
at the service of man and furthers the consciousness and cultural growth of 
man; religion, on the other hand, dims man’s consciousness, dooms him to 
passivity in the face of the forces of nature and trammels his creativeness and 
initiative. 

Taking all this into account, the party considers that thorough and sys- 
tematic scientific-atheist propaganda must be carried on, without, however, 
allowing the religious feelings of believers or ministers of religious com- 
munities to be in any way offended. 

The CC recalls that, on the basis of scientific-atheist propaganda, explana- 
tions on a popular level ought to be given of the most important natural and 
social phenomena, such as the formation of the universe, the origin of life and 
of man on earth, and the achievements of astronomy, biology, physiology, 
physics, chemistry and other sciences, which bear out the correctness of 
materialist views on the development of nature and society. 

The CC CPSU stresses the fact that the carrying on of scientific-atheist 
propagand2 requires a most careful and prudent approach in choosing lec- 
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turers, speakers and authors for articles and pamphlets on anti-religious 
subjects. For this work only scientifically-competent cadres should be 
attracted, such as school teachers, teachers in technicums or universities, 
doctors, agricultural specialists, members of various scientific research 
institutions, people who are active in literature or art, and others who are 
capable of giving a convincing explanation of the anti-scientific character of 
religion, from the point of view of the materialist world-outlook. 

The CC CPSU considers that favourable results in educational work 
aimed at overcoming religious survivals can only be achieved if there is a 
further development of all our cultural and educational work (kulturno- 
prosvetitelnaya rabota) among the working people and a considerable improve- 
ment in the activities of palaces of culture, clubs, libraries, reading-rooms, 
lecture-rooms, parks of culture and rest and other cultural and educational 
institutions. For this reason party, government and social organizations 
must radically improve their cultural and educational work among the popu- 
Jation, thus achieving a further rise in the cultural level of the working people. 


SECRETARY OF THE CC CPSU, N. KurusHcHov 


1 Luka of Simferopol (now of Rostov), cf. Soviet Studies, vol. I (1949), p. 58. 
2 Ibid., passim. 





THE WRITERS’ CONGRESS 


Tue Congress of the Union of Soviet Writers was -held in Moscow from 
December 15 to 26. It was most fully reported in the newspaper Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta, which provided fifty pages of closely printed text (some 
225,000 words) of about 150 speeches and documents in its issues and 
supplements of December 16 to January 4. The following is a summary of 
all these texts in the order of their publication, excluding the purely cere- 
monial ones, the thirty speeches made by foreign writers, Tikhonov’s Report 
on foreign ‘progressive literature’ and Leonov’s on the Union’s new Rules. 

The speeches are published by Literaturnaya Gazeta as abridged shorthand 
reports. Some speakers refer to points made by others that are not in the 
published texts, but the discussion, once it gets going, is so frank that I doubt 
whether very much has been lost by omissions. 

The summaries below of course vary in fullness. The general principle 
followed for each speech has been an attempt at optimum combination in short 
space of three things: the matter, the manner, and the points of particular 
interest on any aspect of Soviet affairs. The approximate number of words in 
the Russian text is given in each case. In toto, the summary is about an eighth 
of the 165,000 words summarized. 

The policy expressed in the Report speeches (except that on Translation, 
which is concerned with the art itself) may be taken, together with the party’s 
message, as the official policy, whatever the term may now mean in practice. 
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For this reason, some of the repetitions in these speeches have been included 
in the summary, because these points are sometimes made in very different 
ways by different official speakers. Repetitions have been at times included in 
the summaries of other speakers, to indicate their frequency and to show 
differences between personal expressions of the more general unofficial 
views, and also where necessary to reproduce the flavour of a speech. 

I have not indicated applause, which is reported, in the main, for the 
hardest-hitting points made by the more vigorous speakers from the floor, 
whichever school of thought they represent. In a number of cases important 
passages and phrases are given verbatim in the summaries, but are not 
indicated by quotes. Generally speaking, a passage within quotes in a 
summary was given by the speaker as a quotation. 

The word oboima became, after its use by Lugovsky, a kind of theme word 
in some of the harder attacks on the small controlling group of writers. It has 
the general meaning of any tight metal container or band (such as the iron 
hoop of a barrel) and the particular meaning of a cartridge clip. Sholokhov 
uses it in the latter meaning. In the summaries concerned I have always 
referred to it as ‘clip’, though some contexts gave it, by a kind of inversion, the 
meaning of oppressive restriction on the general body of writers who are 
outside the ‘clip’ but are controlled from within it. 

The term ‘pulp writing’ is used in the summaries for various descriptions, 
short and long, of a mass of recent Soviet books as hackwork, shoddy, crude, 
undifferentiatedly raw, dull, standardized, tasteless, formless and so forth. 
While western pulp literature by no means suffers uniformly or entirely from 
such characteristics, I have not found a more convenient English term. 

The writer Surov, who is mentioned several times in the speeches (and who 
should not be confused with Surkov), was expelled from the Union about 
May 1954 for scandalous personal behaviour. 

The new Board of Management elected at the congress numbers 134 
members, including most of the Great-Russians and many of the writers of 
minority nationalities who spoke at the congress. Its executive (the praesi- 
dium) of forty-two members includes Sholokhov, Ehrenburg and Tvardovsky 
(the late editor of Novy Mir). The new secretariat, which has hitherto con- 
trolled the Union, consists of Azhayev, Bazhan, Leonov, Polevoi, Polikarpov, 
Simonov, Smirnov, Surkov, Tikhonov, Fadeyev and Fedin, with Surkov 
again in the office of senior secretary. 

Literaturnaya Gazeta published on January 13 the resolution adopted at 
the congress. This is a conventional document which merely lists such un- 
controversial matters as the need of more help for young writers and more 
democracy in the Union organization; its very formality and emptiness make 
it a sort of paper screen for the powerful conflict about standards and scope 
which emerged fully into public statement at the congress. A message from 
the congress to the party, published on December 27, is similarly colourless 
but has the touch of warmth that is to be expected by convention, while a 
second resolution, on foreign connections, states the need for more exchange 
of experience with ‘progressive literature’ abroad. The new Rules of the 
Union had not been published at the time of going to press, and neither the 
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official speech nor the Literaturnaya Gazeta editorial on them gives sufficiently of 
firm information to be worth noting. There was little reference to the Rules as o1 
such in the speeches: everybody seems to have taken it for granted that the 
real problems lay much deeper. However, the congress is said (in a very it 
brief Lit. Gaz. report on December 26) to have ‘very actively’ discussed a hi 
draft of the new Rules on its last working day after ‘unanimously supporting if 
the main points of the Rules’, but this discussion was not itself further fe 
reported. There was some controversy on the Union’s organization in the ce 
pre-congress discussion articles published by Literaturnaya Gazeta (see st 
especially the issues dated October 26, November 11 and subsequently). 
J. M. . 
l 
The Communist Party 1,800 words te 
Central Committee’s Message to the Congress it 
Since the first congress Soviet literature has provided true reflections of d 
the passion of building socialism, fighting the war and reconstruction; it now n 
embodies the best ideas of the age, and has extensive influence abroad because I 
of its faith in man’s future. Our writers proudly oppose to the bourgeois a 
slogan of literature’s independence of society their service of the popular a 
interest. In the present new and more dangerous stage of the international 
competition between socialism and capitalism, the responsibility of literature 
increases immeasurably. Like all the other arts, it has the vocation of inspiring 
the people to work creatively and to overcome all difficulties and inadequacies 
in the progress of our heavy industries (on which prosperity and defence 
depend), our agriculture and consumer industries. t 
If they are at home with Marxism and able to apply their minds, Soviet 
writers will understand the full complexity of the international struggle and I 
of the domestic developments guided by the party and will discuss the con- j 


tradictions and conflicts of our progress, and thus help build a new civilization 
of unprecedented wealth and spirit. It is their vocation to further the flower- 
ing of personality by a true art of large ideas and feelings, expressed in the 
working lives and the social and personal lives of their characters; and in all 
this not only reflecting the new but helping it to win. Literature must 
promote in our young people love of work, manfulness, courage, confidence 
and patriotism in peace and war. Now that the aggressive imperialists are 
reassembling the forces of German fascism the writers must work harder 
both at home and abroad for peace. 

In the best traditions of Russian and world classical literature, Soviet 
writers are developing the method of Socialist Realism, which ‘requires of 
the artist a truthful, historically specific depiction of reality in its revolution- 
ary development’ [the definition adopted in 1934]; i.e. a deep understanding 
of people, their experiences and aspirations, the ability to present this 
attractively and accessibly and with due comprehension of the needs of our 
country’s progress — in such forms and styles as writers individually prefer. 
Our literature, however, is sometimes poor and pale, and is now offering 

ittle to inspire the millions; there are no fine treatments on the grand scale 
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of the Russian proletariat and Lenin’s party in 1905 and 1917 and few books 
on the Soviet army. Literary criticism is in a bad way. 

Literature does not sufficiently reflect the struggle to make things better; 
it tends to avoid the difficulties of social growth, to whitewash. On the other 
hand, some writers, seeking factitious themes of conflict, have written insult- 
ingly about the Soviet system and the Soviet public. Let the lash of literature 
fall on Self-before-society, Couldn’t-care-less, Stick-in-the-mud — whatever 
constricts our growth; and may our writers face the challenge to their art 
set by the high demands of their splendid and helpful reading public. 

While stimulating foreign progressive writers, our literature needs to 
learn more from them about good writing. 

All our writers, whether party members or not, are united in their powerful 
Union. Its chief task is, as hitherto, to give intellectual and ideological body 
to literature in struggle with bad influences and backsliding, as well as to 
improve artistic standards and safeguard Socialist Realism, combating a 
divorce of literature from public life and official policy, fighting both narrow 
nationalism and cosmopolitanism and any tendencies to cheapness, mind- 
lessness and degeneracy. The Union must keep its members with the ordin- 
ary people, immersed in the concerns and aspirations of these real heroes who 
are building communism. And the Union should foster young writers. 

Bold critical discussion amongst the writers will further our literature. 


Surkov’s Opening Report: 12,500 words 
The Condition and Tasks of Soviet Literature 


[Surkov’s quantitative introduction may conveniently be summarized in a 
table:] 


1934 1953 
Membership of the Union 1,500 3,695 (in 1954) 
Publications [by all Soviet publishing houses] 
Russian Soviet literature: titles 1,852 2,733 
copies 32,943,000 159,801,000 
Non-Russian Soviet literature: 
titles 1,233 1,552 
copies 7,192,000 38,526,000 
Translations [presumably included in above 
figures] 
from Russian into other Soviet Languages: 
titles 481 1,022 
copies 3,529,000 16,007,000 
from other Soviet languages into Russian: 
titles 150 419 
copies 1,045,000 21,427,000 


The Russian and minority literatures 

Some of the forty Soviet peoples who have acquired written languages 
since the revolution, have only recently produced writers who have joined the 
Union. Older and larger cultures, such as the Ukrainian and Azerbaidzhan- 
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ian, have begun, especially since the war, to produce books about their own 
industrial workers, The literatures of all our languages are achieving com- 
mon ground by translations and community of large themes. Translation 
into Russian is providing immense and increasing audiences throughout the 
USSR (and, by a second translation from Russian, foreign readers too); but 
the spread of Russian in the USSR is voluntary, unlike Tsarist Russification. 
Dozens of our smaller national cultures have an insufficient literary tradition 
of their own and cannot but lean heavily on Russian experience. However, 
Russian literature is also gaining much from the increasing quantity of intra- 
Soviet translation, which is becoming a profound inter-penetration of 
cultures. But there is a lot of hack translation. 


Our influence abroad 

Foreign readers of Soviet literature, mainly of course in Eastern Europe 
and China, now almost equal its domestic readers in number, and their 
demand generally speaking reflects their stage of development (the taste 
changing from our books about the revolution and war to collectivization and 
industrialization) and the interest amongst the young in books about char- 
acter. Colonial visitors show keen interest in the literature of our Asian 
republics. Our literature has a special place in the worid, and our writers and 
critics a special responsibility. And we can learn from foreign writers, includ- 
ing the best progressive authors in capitalist countries. 


The war and since 

We faced up to the test of war: over 200 of our members, amongst the 
thousand who volunteered, were killed; we produced inspiring work even in 
the darkest days of failure and retreat. But the publicist side of this work has 
not continued except in Ehrenburg on world affairs and Ovechkin on village 
life. Unfortunately, too, the critics and literary researchers do not study and 
point the lessons of our wartime work, much of which was rich in spirit and is 
still loved. Books are loved and endure if they so deserve: no Union directives 
or critics’ boosting can affect this. 


Socialist Realism 

Alexei Tolstoy’s works show his progress to partiinost, and that the partiin- 
ost he reached was a communist one. Similarly, others of our older eminent 
writers have changed with the growth of our country: some, like Gorky him- 
self, have re-written early works, seeing old events more maturely. Many 
writers have gone to history, remote and recent, to express patriotism and the 
weight of the common people as history’s arbiter: this is good Socialist Real- 
ism, whereas nostalgic idealizing of the past under nationalist impulse is not. 
Socialist Realism is best seen in contemporary themes of people labouring in 
the making of a communist society. But Pavel Bazhov, in his legendary tales 
of the Ural slave workers of old, was better on the theme of labour than us all. 
International affairs are being well treated in fiction, drama and verse. Social- 
ist Realism is also seen in the practical effect of a book — as Gaidar’s Timur 
and his Team on children’s organization. 
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If characters are paper thin the book is bad. Socialist Realism requires, so 
to speak, three-dimensional people: Ehrenburg’s Thaw and Vera Panova’s 
Seasons of the Year are failures for this reason — not because they dwelt 
on criticism of bad things; it is their inalienable right to do so. The 
personal lives of their characters are artificially divorced from their social 
lives and jobs. The hostile belief that our literature is soullessly standardized 
is quite wrong: within the single general stream of working out a method 
of Socialist Realism there is scope for a variety of competing currents. 
Witness the variety to be found amongst our writers and the difficulty of 
distinguishing between the emptinesses of modernistic western writers. 
The standardization in Soviet literature is due to the incapacity of some 
of its members, not to Socialist Realism, for talent is individual. But this 
competitive individuality is no excuse for forming hostile cliques as some- 
times happens here. 


The heroes of our books 

The demand for ideal heroes is fatuous pedantry. They are unbelievable 
and thus ineffective. The magnet for young readers in the heroes of books 
like How the Steel was Tempered is the effort and strength of which real 
ordinary people with human failings are capable in battling for what is new 
and better. The same is true of depictions of great statesmen — a field in 
which our post-war films have made bad mistakes of idealization. Marx’s 
demand that the leaders of revolutionary movements and states be painted in 
the sombre colours of Rembrandt, not with the haloes of Raphael, is apt for 
us. What we need is human credibility, typical people in typical circumstances, 
not didactic preaching and trumpets for ideas. 


The power of ideas in literature 

Our literature serves politics, and is itself corruptible by capitalist vice out- 
side and its remnants inside our country. With the party’s help, especially in 
its statements of 1946-48, we have fought this corruption which has taken 
such forms as art for art’s sake, pure art, socialist symbolism — particularly 
in lyric poetry, and cosmopolitanism as a recurrent general vice. The sharp 
1949-50 struggle against cosmopolitanism was unfortunately distorted by 
bitter clique warfare. This vice is, however, an arm of American wickedness 
and re-appeared in the unanimously condemned Nov Mir articles. We wel- 
come any honest cosmopolitan sinner who repents and returns to the fold. 
Another recurrent enemy is bourgeois nationalism, especially in the Central 
Asian republics, making national heroes of reactionary rulers. 

Our researchers avoid the history of Soviet literature, while our critics are 
unpardonably personal in attacking living authors — they must stop the habit 
of ‘settling his hash’. A review’s authority should depend on its evidence and 
argument and on nothing else. Another defect of our literary criticism is to 
praise anything novel, regardless of its merit. The shocking intellectual state 
of our criticism was seen in its failure to attack the principle of conflictlessness 
as false in theory and fatal in effect. The critics are disgracefully timid in 
reviews without an authoritative lead, and for the same reason do nothing to 
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construct a theory of aesthetics. The philosophers should help and a journal 
of literary theory and history should be started. 

The vast changes of the past thirty years, especially the growth of urban 
population and the professions and new skills in the countryside, are insuffi- 
ciently served by our literature in quality, range of theme, contemporaneity 
and variety of genre. Two new literary journals are being started, Neva and 
Youth, and International Literature is to be issued again. 


The Union of writers 

The pre-congress discussion has shown almost unanimous agreement with 
the organizational principles of the Union. The average age of members is 10 
to 15 years higher than in 1934, and the proportion of members under 30 
much smaller: this means that we are not getting many new young writers. 

Ours is the first literature to show the complex victory of the positive hero, 
on whose side is the power, the law, the ethics and morals of a socialist society, 
ours is the only multi-national literature, and the first in which the writer’s 
function in society steadily rises. We promise the party, government and 
people to help by our writing to make worthy citizens of a communist society. 


Boris Polevoi’s report: 6,000 words 
Soviet Literature for Children and Young People 

Russian literature has never underestimated writing for children: now, 
more than ever, to this branch of literature belongs, in addition to all the 
criteria of literature generally, that of forming taste and standards in young 
minds. The quantity of children’s books has increased very greatly since 1934 
(though the shortage remains severe) and includes several permanently loved 
ones. The number and translations of Soviet non-Russian children’s books 
have grown immensely. All countries produce good children’s books, even 
the USA, but the vicious flood of American comics reflects the adult mind 
there, as children’s literature does everywhere: we are proud of what it reflects 
in our country. 

The demands of the education authorities for school stories lauding good 
behaviour and high marks must be resisted: writers who succumb produce 
narrow and bad books. We must also beware of giving way, as some writers 
have with deplorable results, to the pedagogues’ demands for realism: 
children want the magic touch of romance and writers who think otherwise 
will be read by their publishers, wives and printers only. Attractive books on 
science and technology now comprise a large part of the publishing programme 
and are essential in helping the schools’ polytechnical instruction. As for 
science fiction, which is absorbing to children (and secretly to their parents), 
we follow the humane tradition of Jules Verne and Fennimore Cooper, not 
the contemporary West, but we have scarcely begun to meet the demand. 

Children’s poetry here is read as eagerly as comics elsewhere, e.g. Mar- 
shak’s 661 editions. Some deny that poems for children should have large 
themes. They can and should — if the poet is big enough to combine sim- 
plicity, colour and wisdom. But flee the hackwork of dreary edification and 
achieve the broadening of little minds through the very fabric of our verse. 
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And pitch the words just in advance of the age intended, instead of dragging 
the little listeners and readers back to childish patter. Do not run successful 
themes and devices to death, a disease of all Soviet literature. Children’s 
poets are usually intellectuals who live in big towns — but this weakness is 
being redressed by the increase in writers from the smaller nationalities. So 
much for the younger children; adolescents select what they want from the 
general body of poetry. 

Can fantasy stories have real themes? Bazhov’s Malachite Casket is a mag- 
nificent model, but in itself unrepeatable. However, others are successfully 
using contemporary themes. But hideous is the failure of those who 
mechanically combine the manner or substance of legend with contemporary 
substance or manner — they provide exemplary warnings of the vice of 
formalism. 

Professional criticism of children’s literature is in large part cowardly and 
vicious, frightening off authors who make or are supposed to have made 
mistakes. What little responsible criticism there is, is almost entirely by the 
better authors themselves. 

Even our best children’s authors neglect unduly what should be the main 
thing in all genres of this writing — the heroism and romance of our country’s 
labour organized as it is through the party to creative ends. Our industrial 
fiction may be accurate about machines but is poor about people, it provides 
no memorable characters and so does not seize the imagination of young 
people for manual work. Thus because of our intellectualism we share 
(together with the whole system of education and youth organizations) the 
blame for the present rush into the professions: there are from 10 to 25 
applicants for each place in higher education and even the hopeless keep try- 
ing, living on their parents, when new workers are so badly needed in industry 
transport and agriculture. We must provide Chapayevs of the factories, Pave, 
Korchagins of the collective farms. . 

To sum up: delight, not boredom; stories, not instruction. 


Samed Vergun’s Report: Soviet Poetry 7,500 words 


True art depends on the forward movement of history and ideas, as in the 
Russian revolution, which made Mayakovsky and rescued Blok and Esenin 
from decadence, and which has provided Soviet poets of many languages with 
scope of construction and service and has stimulated many foreign poets in 
Asia and elsewhere. 

As Lenin made clear, the politics of literature differs from other spheres of 
communist politics; in literature a minority must have its voice. Our poetry’s 
partiinost, its patriotism and civic responsibility, emerged in struggle against 
false trends. Our wartime poetry justified the description of ‘marshaller of 
man’s powers’. Soviet poets express not only their own cultures: they write 
with affection and strength about other nations of the USSR and the world. 

Amongst much good poetry about people of character, from Lenin and 
Stalin downwards, Tvardovsky’s ‘Vassily Tyerkin’ has earned a permanent 
place in literature by the quality of its art and the excellence of its depiction of 
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the Russian people in the war, despite a certain political passivity it expressed 
by neglecting the partiinost and ideinost of their lives. But some poets betray 
their art on contemporary themes —a field which needs far more attention 
than it gets. The struggle of the good and right can only be seen in conflict 
with the forces of evil, which our poets shun in contemporary themes. 

Heroic character must be portrayed with its own weaknesses — whether 
these reside in the hero himself or in his inability to survive in a wicked 
world. 

Epic poetry, which expresses something about whole peoples, can be com- 
bined with lyric poetry, which expresses the poet’s own heart, and with the 
truth of reason. But the strength of a poet’s feeling is often about large social 
matters. Our song writers, however, mistake sentimentality for lyricism. 
Love and nature have, unhappily, been in decline as themes of lyric poetry 
and this decline is not unconnected with the pallor and artistic poverty of lyric 
verse on great social achievements and ideas. 

It seems to me that the acrimonious arguments about self-expression are 
more a matter of terminology than substance. I personally am against a 
theory of self-expression, as conducive to introspection. It is, of course, only 
the poet’s ego which sees and says, but what this ego sees and speaks of should 
be larger than itself — even if it is a very rich ego. The poets of bad trends, 
such as the decadents, expressed more than their egos, they expressed the 
decadent aspects of their society. Small is the soul of a poet who has only 
himself to express. 

Some of us fear the word ‘romanticism’. But many of the world’s greatest 
poems keenly express reality in romantic form, and we neglect this side of our 
inheritance. Our romanticism, of course, looks forward, and our good roman- 
tic poems heighten the brighter colours of reality, move into the future some- 
what faster than time, and have a reach which outstretches but stretches our 

asp. 

I am all for ‘ideal heroes’ — not as the chocolate-box paragons that some 
of us think is meant by this term, but as men of virtues and vices — with, 
however, their virtues larger than life. We can, nevertheless, manage without 
ideal heroes, but not without ideals. (Forgive me for pushing my personal 
opinions on the question of romanticism — but serious discussion is impossible 
without the most passionate ‘tendentiousness’.) 

The chief problem of our poetry remains — poetical quality. Even our best 
poets publish crude, cold doggerel on political themes, they ape but do not 
emulate Mayakovsky, they do not gain the ear and cultivate the taste of the 
millions in expressing for them that which concerns them, so their poems are 
not narodny. But our classical poets, from Pushkin and Lermontov, did this 
well. We all read Boris Pasternak, who can write poetry, but he is not 
narodny in that he does not express clear large ideas, so the masses do not 
accept him [Pasternak, who is still alive, has only within the past year begun 
to be published again], he gets lost in the labyrinth of self. Narodnost, how- 
ever, does not mean the simple aping of popular unwritten art, but it does 
mean popular accessibility. 
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The Credentials Report g00 words 


Of the 738 delegates (each representing a large or small area branch of the 
Union), 66 are women and 13 under 30 years of age; the main age is 41-50 
(343 delegates); 53 delegates are over 60. Forty-five nationalities are re- 
presented, the Russian by 250 delegates. Of the delegates, 274 are prose 
writers, 241 poets, 64 playwrights, 12 film writers, 65 critics and research 
workers, 30 children’s writers, 18 translators, 14 essayists, 1 a teller of tales, 
and 1 a folkloreist. Fifty-nine began writing before 1917 and 30 since the war; 
359 are graduates of higher education, 205 have post-secondary education, 
134 secondary and 22 elementary; 161 have Stalin Prizes and 83 are members 
of the USSR or republic Supreme Soviets; 682 have civil or military decora- 
tions; 372 were in the war; 123 were delegates at the first congress in 1934. 


Simonov’s Report: The Development of Prose 8,500 words 


The provinces of Russia as well as the non-Russian parts of the USSR are 
coming to be more fully represented in our literature. 

The method we call Socialist Realism originated in Gorky’s revolutionary 
writing, has spread to other communist states and is spreading in other coun- 
tries with strong revolutionary movements. This method: 

(1) Affirms the one truth of the peoples’ struggle for socialism. It depicts 
but does not affirm other truths that oppose this one. 

(2) It rejects pessimism, passivity, and the supremacy of self. 

(3) Its criterion is the overall not the individual interest, and individual 
virtues and vices are depicted in that light. 

(4) It depicts harshness of act and circumstance, but within the framework 
of forward movement. Compare, for example, the untimely death of Furman- 
ov’s Chapayev, which is a loss to a continuing cause and itself an inspiration 
to continue, with that of Hemingway’s hero in For Whom the Bell Tolls, which 
is a pointless pity. 

5) Socialist Realism does not seek to define style, which is a matter of each 
writer’s taste. 

All authors, including lesser ones, have the right to argue back at their 
critics, if the argument is of public interest and not trivial. 

Our writers should see the whole truth about people, all their good and bad 
qualities, but should promote what is good. Lack of such discrimination 
leads to promotion of the bad. 

What we call Objectivism in literature is a refusal by the author to make 
clear what is good and what is bad in principle in the qualities of his characters, 
i.e. to leave large moral questions open. 

The tendency to whitewash in our fiction, especially in post-war books 
about the collective farms, was not confined to literature. The same tendency 
is now observable in fiction about the war and earlier, and authors’ early books 
are being so rewritten as to distort the past instead of to improve the book. 
Also, there are good books by authors now dead which are not re-issued, and 
there is a habit of publishing writers’ ‘selected works’ with too much left out. 

Not only great statesmen but even local leaders have appeared in recent 
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literature as superhuman. This and other departure from the truth is an 
infringement of Socialist Realism. There are enough well-drawn and fully 
credible good and inspiring characters in our literature for methodical study 
to be possible; abstract argument about positive heroes is less fruitful. It is 
only by sticking to the truth that a writer can be a Socialist Realist, for any 
departure from it, such as is often made under the hypocritical cry of ‘nurtur- 
ing’ socialist qualities in the reader, lulls instead of tempers him. The party 
has always told us writers that we can nurture our readers only on the truth. 

The theme of work is our chief theme because the highest qualities in a 
character are useless if he is an idler or bad worker. But our heroes should be 
seen not at work only. Why should sex appear less in books on the present 
than in our historical fiction? But the personal lives of petty and narrow 
people are not worth writing about. 

Reviewers should evaluate honestly and be firm but understanding when 
a writer slanders our socialist actuality without being aware of doing so; and 
they should not spoil young writers by undeserved or immoderate praise. 


V. Latsis (Latvia) 950 words 


The few nihilistic sceptics amongst us, like our ill-wishers abroad, denigrate 
our literary achievements. The real danger to our literature comes, however, 
from the overt and covert vices of quite well-known Soviet writers — the 
shocking bohemianism of some, and, far worse because less obvious and more 
widespread, the vainglory, bitter competition and ill-will, the jealousies and 
the petty cliquishness and follow-my-leader habits, to say nothing of hypo- 
critical and sanctimonious trimming. 


A. Kassil (Moscow) . 800 words 

Critics are preventing us by their petty warning scrutinies from providing 

children’s literature of a proper calibre and character. Also, new writers are 
frightened off craftsmanship by fear of being labelled ‘formalist’. 


Yakob Kolas (Byelorussia) 750 words 


Too many works are of and for the moment; Stalin prizes should be re- 
duced to one for each genre over a period of several years. Authors and 
readers should be enabled to argue back at the critics. The critics make 
favourites of a few authors, and then uniformly praise them. I got no help at 
all from the undeservedly favourable reviews of my recent novel, in my efforts 
to improve it for book publication. But I used to get much help from critics. 
Occasionally the critics are bold, but are extremely touchy when they them- 
selves are criticized, and Literaturnaya Gazeta backs them up in this touchi- 
ness. 


G. Markov (Irkutsk) 550 words 


Local literary journals should be re-established. There is no lack of con- 
flicts to write about in the pulsating development of Siberia. More authors 
ought to settle in the new towns and farm lands. 
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Mikola Bazhan (Ukraine) 1,200 words 


Ukrainian writers still avoid industrial themes; they write much about 
farming life, but unconvincingly. We are better at books on the Communist 
Party’s influence on the Ukraine’s development, and at historical fiction 
which corrects the picture of our past. We still publish a lot of very poor 
books, partly because criticism is too bad and unstable to set standards. 
Cliquishness and unprincipled behaviour have grown in recent years. 


Korneichuk’s Report: Soviet Drama 6,200 words 


Plays which have nothing to say are ‘formalist’ because they have form 
only, without content. But originality of presentation is often mistakenly 
attacked as formalism by critics and even feared as formalism by playwrights, 
producers, actors and scenic artists. There is alarm at the slightest innovation. 
But nobody is going to interfere with proper boldness in choice of means. 

The war brought powerful plays, but even in the best post-war plays there 
is lack of concentrated strength, heroes are inadequate. 

Foreigners, however, think we have too much of the positive hero. But he 
is typical for us because our country has overcome the despair of the tradi- 
tional unhappy ending. Our heroes fight evil on the winning side, but the 
fight has to be hard, and the heroes not paragons. The satirical plays recently 
condemned erred in inordinately magnifying certain evils in Soviet life — 
which amounted to being panicked by such evils. 

To emulate our great nineteenth-century satirists, as the party asks us to do, 
is to emulate the power of their art in strengthening our system by lashing 
what is bad, whereas their works necessarily lashed their system. Our satirical 
comedies use departmental confusions instead of interplay of character, and 
put all the wit and fun in the bad characters while the good are long-faced 
sermonizers. 

High message, big and well differentiated characters and keenly dramatic 
situations make good plays. Simonov’s ‘Alien Shadow’, on the struggle 
against foreign ideological influence, is an excellent example. 

Playwrights and dramatic critics who have made serious mistakes should 
not be damned for ever. Good work, completed and potential, by them is 
kept unpublished by the petty cowardice of ‘safe’ critics and publishers — 
they stick a label on a man and are happy. The relations of our playwrights 
and dramatic critics are unfortunate: each profession tends to see only the 
worst in the other. 

Good one-act plays as propaganda vehicles for factory and village club 
performance are badly needed. 

There is confusion on what is and is not permitted. After the very proper 
condemnation of Zorin’s ‘Guests’ authors said to each other: We had better 
get clear, first, on which Shchedrins and Gogols the party wants. Experienced 
writers say: Tell us exactly how far we can go and then we can write satires, 
and: There are important things I’m anxious to write about, but I am afraid 
of a rumpus. 

How nice it would be to have it all simple and defined, But our theatre 
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itself is at fault. The public are staying away. We put on sermonizing con- 
temporary plays which the public do not want and neglect unduly Pushkin, 
Shakespeare, etc., which the public do want and which nobody prohibits. But 
the theatres can fairly blame the playwrights, too, for wanting a quiet life. Why 
have we gone soft since the war? I had the guts to write “The Front’ [which 
attacked the established generals] early in the war. And several years ago [i.e. 
in Stalin’s lifetime] I was at a meeting in Kiev of farmers and agronomists 
and some eminent scientists called by Comrade Khrushchov, who said: Why 
should we continue to sow spring wheat in the southern Ukraine, where its 
yield is miserable, instead of winter wheat? The meeting was delighted, for a 
well-known agricultural scientist [Lysenko] had decreed that spring wheat 
was better. This was contrary to the facts but in accordance with his theories, 
and the plans had been established accordingly, and plans must be obeyed — 
even if they harm the country and the farmers. At Khrushchov’s words one 
farmer shouted: If the Central Committee can smash that kind of science, 
we'll have bread! I heard plenty more in the same strain in the villages too. 
But in the play which I then wrote about farming I kept my mouth shut; 
while others, like Pogodin, have not written a single play since the war. We 
blame the theory of conflictlessness, which spread amongst us like a hurricane 
until the party press said it was a bad theory, whereupon we turned in indigna- 
tion on a selected few of its advocates but went on writing plays without 
conflicts. 

It is not courage or knowledge of conditions that we lack, but responsibility. 
We simply have to be more responsible. Nobody can give us prescriptions 
about life and people. But we can study why plays written a century ago 
retain their power to this day. Their authors were big in the real politics as 
well as in the art of their own times. Have we gone too soft to emulate them? 
Surely not. 


Gerasimov’s Report: Soviet Films 6,300 words 


We are aiming at a big increase in production to 100-150 films a year. Our 
best films include Chapayev, for the humanity of its political message, and 
the two films on Lenin made before the war. Potemkin spread the fame of our 
films over the world. Since the war the main effort has gone into historical 
biographical films (most of which exaggerate the importance of the individual), 
though we need contemporary heroes above all — credible in fairly ordinary 
walks of life and able to use their heads, who strive successfully to understand 
the conditions of Soviet progress and to further it. Such is the village heroine 
in ‘Member of the Government’ (1939) and the recent ‘Marina’s Fate’,- but 
very few others can be named; the ‘conflictlessness’ notion is all too apparent 
in our films. But even worse than this and than the attempt to make things 
look better than they are (e.g. ‘Donets Miners’), is the fact that the audience 
does not get an intimate personal knowledge of the characters. And the 
millions who know the rich relationship of love see nothing of it in our films. 
Even family quarrels are shown only as derivatives of public affairs. 

The very real needs of adolescents get no response from us. We never 
think of helping young people to learn, say, the difference between frankness 
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and rudeness, politeness and hypocrisy, when we start work on a new film. 
Comedies, adventure films and children’s films have almost disappeared. 

The insensate concentration on a few ‘great’ films — usually 5 to 7 historical 
ones — removed the scope for new entrants to the profession. When the party 
congress in 1952 decided on a great increase in film production, the then 
Ministry of Cinematography continued in its habitual ways, pleading the 
inability of writers to provide scenarios. And the bureaucratic organization 
of the industry took the soul out of script work, so that films were written 
like novels or plays and then made into films. The writers were also to blame: 
the work they handed in was often so poor that many changes and even 
cardinal reconstructions were necessary. The writer must realize that he is 
creating a film, not a scenario as an end in itself; he should earn and get the 
director’s respect. 

We should film many more works of our great writers, in series if necessary, 
e.g. War and Peace, and with full preservation of the writers’ individuality. 
The stifling standardization in the Ministry of Cinematography made this 
and much else very difficult. It was a good idea to film the best current plays 
for provincial release, but the Ministry jumped at it as an easy way out and 
issued a stream of shoddily filmed plays; and worse —a hybrid form of 
theatrical-natural film appeared in an attempt to make the plays look more like 
films, but in fact ridiculous as either. 

Our best pre-war films had magnificent dialogues, but the present [political] 
editors turn good dialogue into glossy recitation. For the kind of film detail 
that catches on and is long remembered, we have to go back at least ten years. 
Scenario writers now think it bad form, and nobody suggests it. 

But there are many encouraging signs on the scenario front, such as film 
‘workshops’ where writer and director have equal rights and make a team 
together with the actors. These are training grounds for our 100-150 films a 
year. The few new film writers encounter so many [political] editorial sieves 
that they give up in despair and make concessions wholesale, but despite this 
a few good films by new writers have recently appeared. The standard of this 
editing desperately needs improvement. 


V. Lugovsky (Moscow) 1,000 words 


I have recently been amongst the Kara Kum canal builders. They are 
working hard and have a genuine desire for new poetry, not the usual exagger- 
ations and noisy declarations but quiet and honest poems for them, because a 
new and truer time has come. Everyone of us who has been amongst the 
ordinary working people has felt this desire for sincerity. ‘Heart passes on the 
news to heart.’ 

We poets would be much happier if the critics did away with the ‘clip’ and 
were encouraging to some other poets now and again. There is too much 
bureaucracy in Soviet poetry. We poets have to express the soul of the people 
in their joy, their sadness, their suffering, their fun. We have to open our own 
soul to the people, through personal memories and things loved.. We must 
sometimes pause to listen to ourselves. The rut, the cold heart, the ‘unexcep- 
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tionable’ sentiment, the thousand-fold repetition, the spiritless stamp of 
approval, are black hindrances. A poem is a flight into the unknown. It must 
risk. More courage and confidence in ourselves! 


Kavi Nadzhmi (Tartary) 600 words 


The literature of our republic has famous names and lost some of its best 
exponents in the war. Several Russian writers living in Kazan have made a 
name for themselves. 


S. Shchipachev (Moscow) 800 words 


Our poetry suffers from dullness, exhausting sameness and murderous 
length. Books full of flaccid verse lie untouched in the public libraries. But 
there is lively and varied poetry available though the politically play-safe 
publishing houses often refuse to touch it. Even as the late Dmitry Kedrin’s 
editor, I was unable to rescue some of his superlative poems. Fine works by 
poets of our smaller nationalities have been refused publication for years, then 
are suddenly acclaimed. Cliques, using the theory of conflictlessness, have in 
some cases been to blame (incidentally, Surkov did not mention that some 
leaders of our Union were zealous in spreading this theory; the critics are not 
the only ones to blame). 

Books remain scarce. The cheapest possible pocket size mass editions, like 
the old one-kopek books before the revolution, are needed, in half-million 
or million editions. 








A. Venuolis (Lithuania) 600 words 


Young Lithuanian writers attribute their poor work to ignorance of Soviet 
life, but they prefer the intellectuals’ life of the capital to the provinces or 
industrial districts, and write about the people from a distance. They are 
without exception professionals, i.e. have no other occupation, having shown 
a little promise at school, passed to a literature course and thence into the 
Lithuanian branch of the Union. It is high time that our writers learned 
regular professions and overcame their divorce from normal life. 





S. Ragimov (Azerbaidzhan) 800 words 


Our literature has greatly influenced that of Southern Azerbaidzhan which 
struggles against American-English imperialism and Iranian reaction. All 
the Russian classics have now been translated into our language, and all the 
best Soviet Russian works. 







I. Ehrenburg (Moscow) 


We have built our house and need a new stage in our art. Pomerantsev’s 
article, about which there has been too much fuss, said some bad books were 
due to lack of sincerity. But sincerity is not in itself enough for truth — some 
of our writers who can see only black and white are sincere. A growing 
society can face the truth, only a doomed society need fear it. 


2,400 words 
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Our Union has a committee on children’s literature. When I read novels 
which pester the reader with precepts, I think it time we had a committee for 
grown-ups’ literature too. 

We are long past the time of many internal enemies of socialism; ours is the 
only kind of society thinkable to the younger generation. We can have other 
books than those consisting solely of heroes and villains. The reading public 
is tired of industrial saints in hackneyed plots. Those who divide characters 
into negative and positive are themselves a negative side of our literature, 
survivals of the past, afraid of becoming redundant as the country becomes 
more mature. In 1934 our readers were timorously opening their first books, 
now they are well ahead of the writers. 

Soviet people can be pretty crude to each other, and our literature’s neglect 
of personal relations is partly to blame. 

In 1934 the peasants were undecided, the factories just being started, we 
were still the ‘Russian experiment’, eyed by Hitler as prey. Now we are power- 
ful, the most influential country in the world, joined by China and other 
lands; our mature public is watching us closely at this congress. We have to 
grow up. Why are some undistinguished books protected against criticism? 
Why are some reviews like a prosecutor’s speech? Why were so many letters 
supporting me not printed, while so many supporting Simonov were? Why 
should some opinions be compulsory on all? I am not pushing at an open 
door — the view that such times are past is not true, but I hope it soon will be. 

I know The Thaw has defects, and if I can write another book, I will try to 
move forward. But where are the final scales according to which a character is 
typical or not? Surely, discussion is essential. Even condemnation by a secre- 
tary of our Union should not be regarded as a sentence, with its inevitable 
consequences. 

Pity a new Mayakovsky, bringing his first verses to the Union’s offices in 
1954! Mayakovsky’s friends know how hard his course was, and find it pain- 
ful to see his name universally invoked, even in the personal opinions sent by 
men without the moral authority to advance them in public, to their creatures 
in the press and publishing houses. 

A leader of our Union, discoursing on the significance of the ‘average’ 
writer, said that without milk you don’t get cream. One may add that without 
cows you don’t get milk. 

Soviet writers have every advantage. We are not at the mercy of commer- 
cial publishers and a variety of McCarthys. We writers decide our affairs 
together. Our country has grown faster than its literature, which is quite 
natural and gives ground for foreseeing big developments in literature. 


E. Topchyan (Armenia) 750 words 

As in other republics, our prose writing was late in developing, but is now 

coming forward. We look forward to the proposed theatre in Moscow for 

plays of the national minorities and would like to see in every republic a 
literary magazine in Russian, to promote inter-cultural intercourse. 
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: O. Gonchar (Ukraine) 900 words 


Concentration on home life, the opposite extreme to the recent fashion of 
concentration on production, needs to be avoided. A publishing centre, with 
its own staff of translators and specialist editors, to handle works of all the 
Soviet minorities, is worth considering. Passionless technicians, and even 
hacks, abound in the profession of translation. 


M. Isakovsky (Moscow) 1,300 words 


Some good new songs appeared before the war and since, but most of the 
innumerable new ones of 1953-54 are wretched parodies of poetry and 
patriotism, even the best are lifeless and even the lyrical songs have no 
individuality. There are a few exceptions, but even good song-writers are 
doing poor work now. A smaller output and less concentration of composers 
on Moscow songwriters would improve what has become a hack industry. 


Samuel Marshak (Moscow) 1,400 words 


To give a reader anything, you have to give him everything in you, and this 
is just as true for child readers as for adults. The business plans of children’s 
book publishers include titles, plots and lengths of new books: then they find 
people to write them. The results are notorious. Literature can be planned, 
not in this way but as broad thematic development. 

The villains in children’s literature are publishers’ [political] editors, who 
have much more power than breadth of mind, rather than the critics, who are 
somewhat scared of this field. Writing for children is like ploughing virgin 
land, very hard and very rewarding. 


i, Abashidze (Georgia) goo words 
Prose writing has declined since the war in Georgia, as elsewhere. 


Report by P. Antokolsky, M. Auezov and M. Rilsky: 
Translating between the Soviet Literatures 6,200 words 


Translations now form nearly half our literary publishing, but the art of 
translation receives little attention other than notice of errors. The artistic is 
more important than the linguistic side of the problem. The French and 
English are tending to deny the possibility of adequate translation. In the 
USSR some have denied the possibility of translating Kapital into our 
Central Asian languages. We firmly aver the possibility of translation between 
any languages, for the laws of thought are common to all languages. And they 
enrich each other’s vocabularies by the traffic of concepts, as witness the 
present influence of other Soviet cultures on Russian. But vocabulary and 
syntax of the ‘into’ language must not be strained by the translator. What 
makes a translator an artist is his efforts to master the ‘from’ culture of the 
time the original was composed. He should translate only what his conscience 
tells him should be translated. He must be a propagandist of the original 
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through the language of the translation, and for this, accessibility is essential. 
The translator is a Socialist Realist in identifying and ensuring the accessibility 
of the social substance, the history and the popular roots of the original. It is 
unfortunate that the translator’s name is nowadays often omitted. Soviet 
translation, however, already has good traditions in the creative Russian 
renderings of ancient epic poems of the minority cultures. Many of the better 
poets turned to such translating after 1934, including Boris Pasternak and 
Anna Akhmatova. The younger translators capable of this standard are few, 
but slowly increasing. Russian nineteenth-century standards of serious trans- 
lation included (except in a few great examples) ‘correction’ of the orig nal, 
which we cannot permit. Translation of prose is similar to that of poetry, 
for each great prose writer has his own music of words. Our inter-cultural 
translation has reached a level at which the lack of an anthology of Azer- 
baidzhanian poetry in Ukrainian is very noticeable. Transmutability of style 
varies, of course, with the distance between languages. 

Generally speaking, every significant new prose work in a minority language 
is immediately translated into Russian and thus made accessible throughout 
the USSR. There is much poor work, commercial haste, and unauthorized 
‘improvement’. The author’s text is sacred; if it needs improvement, that is 
up to him; if he is dead, translators and editors must not be allowed to make 
changes, especially excisions. 

The bad translators, many of whom are able to continue clinging on because 
something of the strength of great originals can scarcely fail to get through, 
include many people who have the languages only and no talent or technical 
professional skill. They should be weeded out. No wonder we have the term 
translation-Russian. Excellent Russian translations are being made by gifted 
Russian writers working very closely with a translator and the author of the 
original. Full translation courses are necessary in higher education, including 
thorough study of the cultures as well as languages. 

The chief thing in translation is the truth, that stretch of search for the un- 
reachable. This is much more than a matter of right words; it is the voice of 
the original. Translation is an act of the closest possible friendship between 
writers. Any 20-year old in Baku or Vilnius with a genuine poem that has 
something to say, must get the proper help to be heard by all. 


V. Katayev (Moscow) 750 words 


Gorky worked closely with Lenin and was partiiny through and through, 
but was not a party member. I am not a party member but am spiritually 
partiiny, so to speak, and the more I am so the better do I write. Let us 
writers love the party as Gorky loved Lenin. 


S. Ulug-Zade (Tadzhikistan) 700 words 


Such deviations amongst us as conflictlessness have placed a number of 
Soviet Tadzhik novels, plays and poems outside the confidence of our 
readers. We would not have disregarded the theme of the new Tadzhik 
industrial working class and professions if the Union had not disregarded its 
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duty to allocate writers amongst key themes, instead of just reminding us of 
them. Fortunately, those writers who insist on personal creative freedom are 
in a minority. 


V. Kaverin (Moscow) 1,150 words 


I once thought purely literary labours to be out of place, but I now see that 
neglect of patient literary technique leads, in so many writers, to books which 
in effect are non-existent because nobody reads them. The patient writer 
goes exhausted from his desk to a Union meeting and hears a string of 
speeches by his colleagues in which there is no single word about literature as 
such. 

Here is my vision of our literature’s future: independent and fearless critics; 
our best writers again producing books; heed to Mayakovsky’s maxim that it is 
better to write worse than to write the same; editors of literary journals having 
the manliness to back their own judgment instead of throwing to the wolves 
a new writer in need of a defender; heed to Pushkin’s dictum that a writer 
should be judged on his own criteria; even the most influential opinion not 
damning a book, and its author with it; no personal intrigues and no people 
like Surov; everybody with a taste for the new; disgrace and criminal prosecu- 
tion for labelling a writer, and an end to the erasing of names of which we 
should be proud; like Balzac, knowing so well the kind of people we write 
about that we can foresee the sort of people they are becoming. 

Impossible dreams, the cynics will say. But why? 


A. Lupan (Moldavia) 800 words 


The silence on Moldavian literature in the Reports is astonishing and dis- 
turbing, and certainly not our fault. The number of Moldavian writers who 
use manceuvres, entreaties and threats to get favourable reviews and even 
decorations is, fortunately, declining. 

The critics’ ‘typical’ and ‘untypical’ are meaningless; they should help 
writers to help the people understand large matters through their own 
ordinary experience of life, and that is ideinost. The ideal or romantic element 
in literature is credible if it is not Utopia: people will believe stories about 
making new seas but not about building village bath-houses. Characters in 
Moldavian and other Soviet books collapse and die under their loads of 
carefully chosen negative and positive qualities. Good writing is immensely 
laborious, but surely we are capable of it. 


P. Brovka (Byelorussia) 700 words 


Popular esteem is gained by writers in proportion to the help they give the 
people. Soviet poets, especially the leading ones, were held in higher esteem 
during the war than now. 


A. Prokofiev (Leningrad) 550 words 


We have to get rid, once and for all, of the critics’ ‘clip’, There are only 
five Russian poets in it, and they can scarcely like it themselves — they have 
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no room to turn round. Editorial cowardice has to be done away with too. 
The Leningrad branch of the Union needs more independence. 


F. Gladkov (Moscow) 1,350 words 


My Cement was the first novel on Soviet industry. Writers should be 
modest. The critics deserve their beating, though they have done some good 
work, but they do nothing towards a Marxist theory of aesthetics. And 
never forget the foreign subversive poisoners of the minds of some of our 
writers with the siren song of bourgeois aesthetics. The Soviet reading 
public has developed and is now very exacting and critical: it rightly despises 
a good deal of present writing. The Union is too bureaucratic. 


N. Cherkassov (Leningrad) 750 words 


We actors are most fully aware of the public’s reaction to plays, especially 
their cold indifference to what happens in plays on hackneyed contemporary 
themes with lifeless but properly positive and negative characters. The 
theatres are not much to blame: they do not reject innovatory plays. 


N. Ribaka (Ukraine) 700 words 


Foreign historical novels are normally written for light reading without 
regard for fact. But anti-Soviet Ukrainians abroad have published lying 
historical novels on the third centenary of the union with Russia, while we 
have of course published true ones which, like all Soviet historical fiction, 
include the truth of the present. 


N. Erkaya (Mordovia) 600 words 


Mordovian literature has seriously started in the past twenty years, meeting 
hindrances like the conflictlessness theory and getting little help from the 
central institutions and publications of the Union. We need especially help 
in training publishers’ editors, and help in re-establishing our pre-war 
literary magazine. 


N. Zaryan (Armenia) 450 words 


Prior to referring to literature, I cannot hold back my indignation at 
Churchill’s revelation of his telegram to Montgomery. Nor can I hold back 
my thanks to the Russian helpers of Armenian writers to find the road of 
correct writing. 


S. Mikhalkov (Moscow) 1,300 words 


There were 70 children’s theatres before the war, and now there are 30, some 
of which run adult shows to make money. No wonder few children’s plays 
are written. 

After Malenkov said at the party congress that Soviet Gogols and Shche- 
drins were needed, some good satirical comedies were written and well 
received, but also some which slandered Soviet life. They were condemned, 
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and the critics have again got their claws into satire as such. Minko’s satire 
‘No Names Named’ has been seen by millions and applauded for two years 
in the press — and suddenly the notion that it may be ‘defective’ has begun to 
spread and it is disappearing from the stage. This practice of blowing hot and 
cold is killing the genre: theatres do put on satires, but as empty farces for 
safety’s sake. Few know from experience the technical problems of this genre, 
but many are prepared to lay down the law on it. They think only of Gogol 
and Shchedrin and not of other comedy writers, jokes and vaudeville. The 
‘positive hero’ criterion and overt moralizing are incompatible with the 
technical requirements of effective and socially useful comedy. The critics 
trot out their formula: The officials in this satire are not typical of our State. 
But everybody encounters such officials, who spoil our whole lives, and 
laughter at them is essential. A new objection has recently arisen: that to 
ridicule an official carries the danger of bringing all officials of that rank into 
public contempt! And we have also recently been advised to — first of all 
discuss our comedies with the kind of official they satirize! Lack of a sense 
of humour makes life in general rather difficult, let alone appreciation of 
comedies. 

Korneichuk has a new play running in Kiev, but not one newspaper there 
has ventured an opinion on this Ukrainian event: they are all waiting for an 
outside lead. Critics and editors, please show more guts. But when you do 
evaluate, remember that the final arbiter is the theatre-going public, and it is 
for them, after all, that plays are written. Since satires are not resolutions 
adopted at meetings, unanimous applause does not suit them. 


A. Rapokhin 1,200 words 
(for the Central Committee of the Young Communist League) 


Bad, misleading books are appearing, like The Thaw. Young writers are 
going to the bad after a first, often undeserved, success. We want Soviet 
books as good as the classics, books to inspire young people to labour. 
Personal morality and public behaviour have deteriorated: we urgently need 
the influence of good books, including stories of pure, idyllic love and good 
comradeship. We want science fiction and adventure stories, of a properly 
materialist and instructive kind. 

Our two organizations should co-operate, for example in producing books 
on the new grain lands, in making better use of YCL publishing and magazine 


resources and in training young writers. 


B. Rurikov’s Report: | 7,000 words 
The chief Problems of Literary Criticism 


Some of the research on our classical writers is good, but many of the 
‘jubilee’ books published on them are standard hack work. Our mistakes 
include condemnation even of positive and optimistic ancient epics of our 
minority peoples on the grounds that they infringed Socialist Realism. 
Twenty years’ work on the subject at the Academy of Sciences has not yet 
produced a history of Soviet literature. Researchers are afraid to tackle 
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complex figures like Dostoievsky. What we mean by Socialist Realism neces- 
sarily changes with conditions and experience; the term and its definition 
were formulated by the party to replace with something more specific the 
abstract formula of dialectical materialism as a creative method propounded 
by the dissolved Association of Proletarian Writers. 

In Russian alone 169 books have appeared here on Gorky and 102 on 
Mayakovsky in the past 20 years. 

Critics should show more common sense and a sense of humour, courage 
and knowledge of life. They should represent public opinion (from the point 
of view of the whole community’s interests) and neither denigrate nor praise 
unduly. They should not lower standards on irrelevant grounds; they should 
show good taste and write interestingly. They should make use of readers’ 
opinions. Literaturnaya Gazeta received more letters supporting Simonov 
than Ehrenburg. 

Of the 230 professional critics in Moscow, about go write more or less 
regularly and 50 have not appeared at all for years. Of the 60 in Leningrad, 
only 6 or 7 appear. Entrants to the profession are few, and even so are refused 
admission to the Union. Many professional critics seek quieter work in 
teaching and research. The critics have a very difficult time. They should be 
fairer to others, but others should not blame everything on them. Critics 
must continue to fight deviations and alien bourgeois influences in literature 
as part of their work for its improvement, but in a more free atmosphere. 


V. Ovechkin (Kursk) 1,500 words 


Surkov’s report dwelt on the best books of the past twenty years and was 
not a serious appraisal of our literature as a whole and in its various stages. 
The lowering of standards has reached danger point. Simonov’s report also 
failed to face this problem, though, naturally, it had all the proper ingredients 
in the proper proportions — criticism, self-criticism, boldness, caution. 
Surkov admitted some undeserved awards of Stalin Prizes. But these prizes 
set standards, and the whole system of awards is undemocratic: the reading 
public and disinterested criticism are not taken into account, the Union itself 
submits nearly everything that makes any impression and thus abdicates 
responsibility; the final choice is hurried, superficial and personal; thus poor 
books become models to emulate. 

Of the new young writers, those who keep in close contact with the life 
they know continue to do good work. The most competent older writers 
tend to be silent. The generation between have, in many cases, moved to 
Moscow after an easy Stalin Prize and been drawn into the fruitlessly busy 
literary goings-on there or concentrate on personal satisfactions, the result 
being no work or shoddy work. 

I am called an ascetic and fanatic for trying to get writers out of Moscow, 
where they live amongst each other in an entire housing estate and a block of 
flats in town, back into touch with ordinary life. 

Writers stampede along the zig-zag line, relying on their wits, because they 
cannot rely on their ideas and convictions, since these have no roots in 
knowledge of the mind and mood of the people. There are of course plenty of 
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ordinary people in Moscow, but not at the Union offices, the writers’ clubs 
and conference rooms. 

Simonov did inveigh against pulp writing and hallelujah reviews. What of 
the Literaturnaya Gazeta review policy under his editorship, and his own 
mistakes mumblingly retracted? And have you, Simonov, used the authority 
entrusted to you to pluck up courage and insist at your committees that poor 
books are poor? And don’t you see that the critics’ laurels for everything you 
write are really insults? Our greatest Russian classics do not deserve the 
eulogies they give you. And what do you in fact deserve? It is hard to forget 
the people in good books, but how long does anybody remember even your 
chief characters? So you may add to the crimes of the critics what they have 
done to you, and try to live up to the promise of your early work. 

This congress is a beginning. We are bound to produce new Gorkys and 
Chekhovs. But, until they are born, let us do our best to earn the country’s 
respect and affection, to help the party lead it to communism. 





I. Kairov (RSFSR Minister of Education) 1,150 words 


Whatever the pedagogical critics say, I agree that school stories should not 
be like school lessons. School stories are poor because their authors do not 
know enough about children and get mixed up amongst age-groups. A recent 
children’s story is about children at a holiday camp finding iron ore deposits 
nearby, setting up a blast furnace and operating it, all on their own. The 
author intended to start a nation-wide movement amongst children. This 
was bad pedagogics. Teaching and writing for children are two means to one 
end, and inseparable. The desire to take the publishing of children’s literature 
out of the Ministry’s control is wrong. We are making improvements, 
including a big new printing works. But we have no monopoly. Writers 
should help towards a better teaching of literature and other subjects. 


Abdul Kakhar (Uzbekistan) 850 words 


Prose writing, which is new for Uzbekistan, is flourishing. The traditional 
length, stilted grandiloquence and external decorativeness of our literature is 
giving place to simplicity, humanity and variety of writing on contemporary 
themes, some of which is world famous. 


B. Agapov (Moscow) 1,000 words 


The adventure of the mind is a universal theme in our country, for every- 
body’s work is concerned with our deliberate mastering of nature. The 
ocherk genre [essays, sketches, short stories on social or technical topics] is 
peculiarly suited to this theme. Ovechkin is deservedly famous for his 
sketches on the countryside; unfortunately he drowned the sensible points of 
his speech here in a flood of arbitrary and petty observations. Does he know 
that Simonov’s works come third in circulation after Alexei Tolstoy’s and 
Sholokhov’s, and that they are always sold out? Ovechkin’s reference to the 
poet Selvinsky [not in the text of Ovechkin’s speech] is dishonourable. And 
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about capitals — Pliny said it was impossible to write in Rome! The writers’ 
housing estate shows how well the government looks after us. 


Margaret Aliger (Moscow) 1,300 words 
How writers are loved by all, to have the Kremlin [for the opening session] 
on December 15th and all that newspaper attention ‘on the 16th! How can 
we not write better! The critics are the key. They are only allowed one 
mistake, so we lose promising ones early in their careers, especially if they are 
honest and refuse to agree to editorial alterations. Discussion, to which the 
party invites us, implies difference of opinion. Literature has its counterparts 
of monumentalism in architecture, which flourished through poor architec- 
tural criticism. The condition of literature is due not to theories like conflict- 
lessness (which was harmful only because it became more or less compulsory) 
but bullying instead of reasoned argument. With the help of the new young 
writers we shall overcome such evils. There is so much developing, for 
example the wealth of new Abkhazian poetry. 


K. Kurbansakhatov (Turkmenia) 850 words 


Our drama has grown since the first Turkmenian play twenty years ago. 
Our poetry is still so declamatory that printers sometimes have not enough 
exclamation marks. Our fiction is not true enough to life. Our Union locally 
suffers badly from inane meetings and burning resolutions, like the Union 
centrally. We get no critical help from the centre. It is high time that easier 
standards for minority literature were abandoned. 


M. Sokolov (Rostov-on-Don) 750 words 


Russian provincial literature has been neglected in the reports, which also 
(except Korneichuk’s) were not self-critical: they did not refer to the Union 
itself or to its paper, Literaturnaya Gazeta, which deals with everything but 
literature. The theatre remains bad; let us at last free it from useless guardian- 
ship and give it full freedom of action. Why should young and often incom- 


petent officials at the Ministry of Culture have more say than experienced 
theatre people? 


M. Ibragimov (Azerbaidzhan) 1,300 words 
Ehrenburg misused his abilities in defending his book. Ovechkin is too 
proud of himself — perhaps the praise in Pomerantsev’s article went to his 


head. Is that why he has not declared his attitude to the article, and prefers 
less important topics? 


G. Mustafin (Kazakhstan) goo words 


Our plays on contemporary themes are unpopular, but historical plays run 
for years. Only people who know the fabric of art and life as well as writers 
do are any good at literary criticism. Our critics are simple-minded. 
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A. Dovzhenko (Moscow) 1,400 words 


I believe we shall be making not 20 or 30 or even 150 films a year but 400 
in the not distant future. Why did our films decline to eight in a year? 
Because the qualities of drama, poetry, passion were replaced by that of 
authority. There is no ersatz for an atmosphere of art. Without it, films are 
dead. Gerasimov scarcely mentioned Eisenstein except to criticize his 
October. But an artist lives by his best work and Eisenstein lives by Potemkin. 

Why are we so embarrassed and clumsy about showing love and kissing on 
the screen? — as if it were not a proper part of life. Why do we only depict 
suffering as an overcoming of difficulties? — people suffer for other reasons, 
and always will. By adherence to a pretended truth of life we have done 
violence to the people’s sense of beauty. 


A. Yashin (Moscow) 1,200 words 


The flood of poems on the countryside was about free bread tomorrow 
instead of getting bread today; no wonder the public has reservations about 
poetry. Leaders of the Union told us of collective farms so rich that the 
peasants were giving up their private plots and cows, but not a word on the 
poverty-stricken farms all around. Writers flocked to the richer agricultural 
areas for inspiration: the Kuban, Ukraine, etc., not the central and northern 
Russian areas. In 1951 there was a crop failure in Vologda province: I was 
in my native village there at the time and saw the local officials handing over 
farm chairmen to the courts for not fulfilling the grain deliveries. I failed the 
party as well as my own folk in not having the courage as a citizen to fight for 
them. We must firmly understand that to help the people is loyalty to the 
party and to our job as writers. Another example: there were collective farms 
in Vologda province separated from each other by three, five or more miles of 
forest: these farms were amalgamated, which increased their difficulties and 
brought them no advantages. I approached the Minister of Agriculture, 
whose reply did not satisfy me, but I have not yet acted seriously in the 
matter. I am not saying we should be cheap grumblers, but serious citizens, 
not cowards like Tvardovsky who ceased writing about the peasants after the 
war. Literature is struggle, not standardization. _ 

The lyric poets are less to blame than the insistence on optimism for their 
bad work. Mayakovsky’s magnificent tragic love poems are kept out of his 
published works, and the struggle against the play-safes to get Esenin’s lyric 
poetry published is still unsuccessful. The only love lyrics permitted are on 
eternal fidelity of spouses. Simonov’s talented love lyrics remain threatened. 
Incidentally, Ovechkin was tactless and unfortunate in his petty attack on 
Simonov, who is a model of industry and competence. 

Poets are blamed for not writing for newspapers but we are asked only for 
doggerel on celebrations. Pravda is especially to blame in this, and Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta has a habit of adding lines without telling the author. 

Bureaucracy has permeated literature, even our minds and behaviour. 
Root it out, face up to the play-safes and we can do our job in promoting the 
only big truth in the world, communism. 
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L. Remmelgas (Estonia) 1,150 words 


It was difficult for Socialist Realism to win in Soviet Estonia, but it has and 
is now recovering from a concentration of critical attention on political 
mistakes and ‘isms’ in our classical and present literature. Moscow critics 
and the Latvians tell us that Socialist Realism is not possible before social- 
ism, but what about the early Gorky and present progressive foreign writers? 
Estonian Socialist Realism began fifty years ago. We are trying to get a 
bigger paper allocation to satisfy the Estonian demand for translations from 
other Soviet languages. We usually ignore demands from the Union head 
office for reports on the subjects and quality of our literature: they should 
read it. 

The Union’s Moscow staff have no sense of literature and are bad at simple 
co-ordination: one Estonian play has been put on in five Russian versions. 


Olga Bergolts (Leningrad) 1,050 words 
The trouble is the existing criteria, which are alien to art and ideas and 
often take the form of directives from the group in charge of the Union. 
Surov’s play Green Road was atrocious, but 1949 issues of Literaturnaya 
Gazeta carry eulogies by Sofronov and Simonov and tell how charmed a 
leading actress was at the play, and Surov preened himself. There is no 
ideinost or partiinost where art is wanting, but we are scared of the critics and 
appraise our own work, and literature in general, on false grounds. It’s the 
same in the other arts, for example the gaudy tastelessness, inconvenient 
luxury and expensiveness of the new Leningradskaya hotel in Moscow. How 
many books — and official speeches here — there are like that! Surkov’s 
speech was a series of lists of names: writers are joking about the score, the 
winners and runners-up. Really good writers, who can write only in their 
own way, are chivvied and bullied for years to write otherwise; some do, and 
go bad. Poets disappeared from poetry, the excavators and canals came in. 
For years I have insisted on the poet’s humanity, and Samed Vergun calls it a 
terminological quarrel about ‘self-expression’. You cannot have lyric poetry 
without really free expression by the poet of his personality. The critics 
demand poetry: on their terms, they will get what they really want — no good 
poet but one [Mayakovsky], deceased. Svetlov’s ‘Granada’ is one of the best 
poems in the world, but was not mentioned here — he does not fit the ‘clip’. 
The quality of theatre has almost disappeared from our plays, love from 
lyrics, the beauty of the body from our painting, movement from our films — 
whose heroes sit, stand, discourse, preside. What is lost must be restored. 
There are not enough new plays — while the work of excellent dramatists 
like Schwartz, which does not fit the ‘clip’, is refused comment and pro- 
duction. 
Our public loves poetry and wants it, our party helps us, our traditions are 
rich and talent abounds; we are trying to get out of the rut. 
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Mustai Karim (Bashkiria) 1,050 words 

We had five or six competent writers twenty years ago and now have over 
forty. Our literature has the virtues of adolescence — freshness and curiosity 
— and its dislike of condescension. I shall criticize Soviet poetry as a whole 
because it affects ours: it pretends emotion, cannot be used by the reader’s 
heart, the critics cannot distinguish poetic individuality, salt from sugar (nor 
could the official reports here). 

The publishing houses classify poetry as excellent, good and ordinary and 
pay accordingly: in Bashkiria the production-financial plan for 1953 envisaged 
5 per cent of excellent verse, 25 per cent good and 70 per cent ordinary. In 
1954 no excellent verse was planned for, but good remained at 25 per cent. 
Now the 1955 plan allows only for ordinary verse! Do they do the same in 
Moscow? 








A, Talvir (Chuvashia) goo words 


Inspector Kozlov of the Ministry of Culture, on a visit to our capital, 
banned the publication of satire and took a volume of fables back to Moscow 
for scrutiny. We got in touch with the Union headquarters and they helped 
us to get it back for publication. This is the only effective help we have had 
from them in twenty years. We have 150 published writers, and Doctors 
of Philology. The Union leaders know and care little about our literature. 
They have decided twice in five years to get a block of flats for writers built in 
our capital and all we have is two volumes of correspondence. Now that local 
literatures have grown so much, it is time for all places to get the same rates 
of fees as Moscow. 





K. Malikov (Kirgizia) 

Good and plentiful translations of all genres into and from our language are 
of the utmost social as well as literary importance to our republic. We know 
that it depends mainly on us but we need help against the cheapjacks. 


850 words 





P. Kozlanyuk ([Western| Urkaine) 700 words 


No strength of capitalism can dim the flame of truth in Moscow which 
illumines the world. How passionately we listened from afar, through the 
screen of police terror, to the first congress of Soviet writers in 1934. 














S. Kirsanov (Moscow) 1,550 words 


There is much new development in Soviet poetry, but we do not always 
appreciate it. Good poetry is being written by ordinary young workers. 
Innovation is feared like the devil as formalism, and the threat of this label 
hinders young poets. Samed Vergun criticized here a poem of mine for 
formalism: he should have done it at the first congress, for it was published 
twenty-one years ago! The inertia of caution is worse than the mistakes of 
forward movement. Even the enemies of self-expression cannot avoid it in 
their poetry. A colleague told me: They are sending me on a trip south to 
write a cycle of love poems. Lyric poetry to order! 
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Our literary world must get rid of commanders and commanded and of 
the conditions that give rise to such relationships. The Union’s secretariat 
must be nothing more than the executive instrument of a broadly representa- 
tive committee; our Rules should say so. In the past two or three years, two 
or three people in the secretariat have controlled everything, editing, apprais- 
ing, deciding the fate of new works, presiding at all the committees. And the 
senior staff should be responsible people able and anxious to help, not cheap- 
jacks misusing their position. A decent atmosphere will promote good 
writing. 


Ya. Rugoev (Karelo-Finnish Republic) 800 words 


Moscow articles on our literature sometimes reveal shocking ignorance. 
Even a senior official of the Union who comes from our Republic evinces no 
interest in its literature. 


E. Popovkin (Ukraine) 750 words 

Many Russian members of the Union live in non-Russian republics, 

mostly in the Ukraine, where we hope to start a Russian publishing house. 

Their relations with the local writers vary considerably. Local literary circles 

and associations are helped by the party and YCL but not by the trade unions, 

which have the means. Military themes are out of fashion: this is short- 
sighted. 


E. Chukovsky (Moscow) 1,100 words 


A blousy jargon has spread amongst writers on literature, who evidently 
think it makes their work more scientific. It has the structure of officialese, 
to which it adds exorbitant repetition and depreciation of powerful adjectives. 
There is something horrible in writing about great writers in this way. 
Not one of the theses for research degrees in literature which I have read 
shows the slightest concern for proper writing. Candidates should be 
penalized for it, and all writing about literature thoroughly cleansed of it. 


G. Alexandrov (USSR Minister of Culture) 1,900 words 


A politically bad book carries error into every corner of the country and 
into millions of minds, which requires the labour of thousands of party and 
state officials to cure. Very big expansions are under way for the printing and 
film industries. Sixty films are planned for 1955, for which 200 completed 
scenarios are necessary. Chaos in the industry had reduced new films to 
10-15 a year. There has been a re-organization, and many bureaucratic 
obstacles to scenario writers, and to dramatists, have been abolished. 

When the party called for new Gogols it wanted criticism of bureaucratic 
officials and suchlike (but not like in ‘Inspector General’ of course). Some 
writers, when conflictlessness was pronounced to be wrong, looked for con- 
flicts between ordinary people, between the public and the government 
departments, between the older and younger generations. Such notions are 
unhealthy. 
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M. Sholokhov 2,400 words 


The local writers’ meetings were lively, the republic conferences more 
sedate and our great congress is majestically inert; lifeless Reports from 
expressionless faces, polished orations from the floor, and silence from most 
of our unpredictable female colleagues. This is the seventh day of the 
congress, with nothing, except the shake-up after Ovechkin, on the flood of 
pulp writing in which literature, the public confidence in literature, is being 
lost. The haste of wartime writing had fire and was good, but the haste alone 
remained, as by habit, after the war, and with it an astounding collapse of 
standards amongst writers and critics which corrupted the young and dis- 
gusted the more discriminating of the older reading public. When poor 
books got Stalin Prizes, many critics were bewildered, some were suffused 
with shame and others with the new standards. The fantastic flatteries began. 
Not one genuine review of the official celebrities appeared — though such 
reviews were written. But mow literature is in charge of literature, and only the 
cowardice of editors bars true reviews. For example Rurikov, editor of 
Literaturnaya Gazeta—the key position in criticism—is a creature of 
Simonov. Rurikov was prepared to print the meanest bullyings of defenceless 
writers in whom his masters were not interested, and some critics were 
always ready to rise from their knees and oblige; they like to square their 
shoulders now and again. 

The ‘clip’ contains half a dozen or a dozen ‘leading writers’, and the thaw 
may not have made them all too damp for use, though we may have to rub 
the usable ones pretty roughly first. But new ammunition will come in handy; 
the more new clips, and the more varied they are, the better, and we can 
rely on the reading public to keep all the powder dry now. And why ‘leading’ 
writers? To lead is to go ahead. A province party secretary is not sacrosanct 
— he goes ahead or is sent back. Our present stock-still ‘leading’ writers will 
be replaced, but only by the choice of the reading public. 

Ovechkin dealt fully enough with Stalin Prizes, whose first, second and 
third grades make one think of groceries. And better books than the prize- 
winners come out as third minus, a kind of official insult. The whole system 
undermines critical standards in writers themselves and in the public. It must 
not continue. What will happen if it does? Simonov is sure of at least three 
awards a year. The other day I saw a man in civilian clothes with his chest 
a mass of gold and medals. He turned out to be some obscure film producer 
or cameraman. Where will it all end? 

Young writers have a most unfortunate model in Simonov, who wastes his 
undoubted gifts on hasty treatments of diplomatically chosen topics of the 
day, which are not the concern of literature. His work has so degenerated 
that one day somebody will say: But the emperor has no clothes! 

Ehrenburg should be grateful to Simonov, who overlooked The Thaw’s 
weakness as literature; they are birds of a feather. 

Our ill-wishers abroad say we write on the party’s instructions. We 
write on the instructions of our hearts, which belong to the party and 
to our own folk; we work in their service. It is to do this work better that 
we are sometimes sharp with each other; we serve a great people and are 
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heirs to a great literature. I wish all of you the keen pleasure of really good 
craftsmanship. 


A. Ventslova (Lithuania) 800 words 


Some of our best older writers, like Venuolis, are, in complex re-appraisal of 
life and their art, joining the ranks of Soviet literature. The critics have done 
much to set Lithuanian literature on the right road politically; it needs to 
improve in literary quality. 


Academician V. Vinogradov (Moscow) 1000 words 


The Russian language, as the common medium of the Soviet cultures and 
the world language of progress, deserves to be better served by writers. The 
most widespread sins are oafish banality of style, broken-backed passages of 
would-be fine writing, and misuse of terms in passages on inadequately 
familiar trades and professions. 


Galina Nikolayeva (Moscow) 1100 words 


On our criteria I am better than Lermontov because he left out the peasan- 
try and I do not! The memorable character made by a writer is the window he 
makes on that in life with which he is concerned. The preference of many 
writers for the easy comforts of Moscow illustrates one reason for the weakness 
of characterization in our literature. Young provincial authors of good first 
novels come to Moscow and are lost. Concerted praise of poor books is 
criminal in nature and vicious in result. 

While the Union should not of course arrange discussions of every MS, 
works like The Thaw and Panova’s Seasons of the Year should be more 
effectively discussed, by writers respected by the author, before publication — 
and a lot of money would be saved. Personal rivalries and clique warfare 
come from the jostling of poor writers on the edges of literature; there is no 
lack of room for good work. The people in charge of the Union should be big 
enough, gifted, honourable and sensible, they will encourage those with 
similar qualities. When people meagre of soul and of principle are in charge, 
their kind come to the fore. It is dangerous to have as leaders people without 
experience of the cost of real effort in writing, narrow minded and incapable 
of looking sensibly and objectively at literature. Surov and his myrmidons 
are a case in point. May our leaders continue in making the literary atmo- 
sphere cleaner. 


D. Blagoi (Moscow) 1100 words 


The writers criticize the critics, instead of helping to build up the profession 
and its standards. Critics should be concerned with art as well as ideas. The 
professions of literary critic and historian of literature should be closer to- 
gether, for they are really one. Much detailed research has been done on our 
classics, but not even a periodization of Russian literature has yet been 
worked out. We literary researchers do not feel fully welcome either in the 
Academy of Sciences or in the Union of Writers, and we hope our demand 
for a journal on the history and theory of literature will be met. 


G 
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Anna Karavayeva (Moscow) goo words 


Our classics, as in War and Peace, rightly diverged from established 
European genres when their work required. We should do the same, in style 
as well as genre. We should encourage young writers to find what suits them 
best, instead of forcing them into a mould. 


Statement by F. Gladkov 300 words 


It is my painful duty to denounce Sholokhov’s insignificant speech as un- 
parttuny and irresponsible. Criticism is necessary, even sharp criticism, but 
there is criticism and criticism. Buffoonery is not criticism. His two or three 
correct points were followed by a tirade of personal abuse. My experience 
tells me that this is cliquishness. We must remember that all our words and 
formulations at this congress are minutely followed for use against us, so we 
must be very careful. 


S. Golubov (Moscow) 1050 words 


Soviet historical novels caught the mood of patriotic preparation as war 
loomed in the ’thirties, but we neglect the genre now that it should catch and 
further the mood of the nation’s labour. Our Union and newspaper are out of 
touch with the public, who want historical novels. 


M. Gusein (Azerbaidzhan) 750 words 


Our writers who follow classical and Soviet Russian influence are writing 
better as Azerbaidzhanians than are those who stick to the local past. The 
recipe for good books is not metaphysical positive and negative elements in 
characters, but calibre in writers. 


B. Sobko (Ukraine) 950 words 
A critic will privately tell you in detail of his delight at your play and then 
publish an attack on its ‘false attractiveness’ so blistering that you expect the 
police to call. Play-safes on various rungs of the ladder that a satirical play has 
to climb are telling us to put the type of person satirized two or three grades 
lower in the state hierarchy. So we get comedies which can’t arouse a smile. 
Somebody in authority recently discussing with me Minko’s ‘No Names 
Named’ said that there are not more than 500 or at most 1000 Deputy- 
Ministers in all the governments of the USSR, and a play which satirizes a 
man of that status must be undermining authority. There it is! The fatal fear 
of ‘undermining authority’ murders satire. 
There was much truth in Sholokhov’s speech, but it was unfortunate. 


M. Tursun-Zade (Tadzhikistan) 1400 words 

Sholokhov is wrong. There are hundreds of good writers, however much 

hack-work there may be. And he should be proud of our Union in the peace 
movement. 

The East has a great tradition in poetry, and we grow in the soil of Fir- 
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dausi and Omar Khayyam; but the great world of Pushkin, Shakespeare and 
Mayakovksy has been giving us much. We must learn to handle both 
sources. ; 

Discussion of heroes in the abstract, whether in terms of ideal and romantic 
or positive and negative, is irrelevant; it is each writer who matters, his powers 
of observation and his art. 


Academician A. Topchiev (Moscow) goo words 


Industrial application of the thermo-nuclear hydrogen reaction discovered 
by our scientists, and electronic control of production, are good subjects. 
Scientists will give every help to interested writers. The Academy plans much 
work on study of literature in relation to the social sciences and philological 
disciplines. 

G. Leonidze (Georgia) 1300 words 

I agree with Sholokhov on the flood of hack writing, but he overlooks the 
indisputable advances of the minority literatures, and he gave no positive 
programme. There are many and varied Georgian poets, but we have not yet 
learned to manage our past together with our present, and poetry as an expres- 
sion of the age together with poetry as an expression of the poet. In 1934 
Georgia had three literary journals and now has one only — we must have 
another. 


V. Kochetov (Leningrad) 1200 words 


In the past year or two many novels and plays have appeared on personal 
marriage problems of the ‘timeless’ universal kind. This is a step back, when 
we have such exciting Soviet psychological phenomena to write about as 
a peasant woman becoming ashamed to trade her surplus in the local market 
because she thinks it undignified for a field-brigade leader of local renown. 
Concern with machines in literature is now frowned on, but when our writers 
first turned to the factories it was a big step forward. The public are very 
quick to complain if they think a novel about their kind of job is untrue. 


R. Gamzatov (Dagestan) 950 words 


Poets can learn from our mountain bards that themes of joy need a touch of 
sorrow, and that poets are not conveniently divisible into lyrical, satirical, 
etc. Poems on ‘required themes’ come from sharp little wits, not big hearts. 
The post-war ‘poetry campaigns’ of various areas and occasions necessarily 
produced rubbish. Olga Bergolts makes poems, rather than hot pies for quick 
sale as others do. Readers of real poets, like Blok and Esenin, know about 
them, their loves and faults, but many Soviet poets are disingenuous strangers. 
Love poems do help in life! 

Standards have very much deteriorated recently: good young poets who 
were officially taken up have become hacks who can get anything printed, 
while new young poets are too much discouraged. The minority literatures 
generally are over-praised, which undermines their own standards. 

Dagestan has under a million people and thirty-six languages, in eight of 
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which books are published, including the language of the Tahts [Mountain 
Jews] who number 15-20,000. 


Marietta Shaginyan (Moscow) 1850 words 
The works of Russian and world classical literature are inseparable in our 
minds from the penetrating discussions of them by our great nineteenth- 
century critics; but Soviet criticism has not produced a single memorable 
essay. Unanimity of Soviet critics against politically and ideologically harm- 
ful things is good, it correctly trains public opinion. But the lightning about- 
turns of the critics (which bewilder publishers and librarians) arise from their 
utter cowardice and are determined by the personal opinions of some members 
of the Writers’ Union secretariat. So the critics’ unanimity which would be a 
good thing if it arose from their partinost as deep thinking individuals, turns 
into its opposite and becomes very harmful, for example the condemnation of 
Vera Panova’s Seasons of the Year. Merely to say ‘no’ does no good. 
Foreign progressive writing is not drearily inflated like so much of ours. 


N. Baldano (Buryat-Mongolia) goo words 


We are getting a local bi-lingual literary journal, but still have several com- 
plaints. Our republic has many writers, but its 1955 publishing plan allows 
for only 132 printers’ sheets [about 2000 pages] of belles-lettres. There is no 
film studio in the Soviet far-east. Russian writers sent by the Union have 
helped much in translating our works, but are too ignorant of our literature. 


K. Fedin (Moscow) 3000 words 


Why should constructive criticism of the state of affairs in our literature be 
muted for fear of hostile foreigners? The English accuse us of confusing them 
with Dickens’ England; they have less right to confuse us with Dostoievsky’s 
Russia. Socialist Realism is properly defined as the content and outlook of 
our best works, especially Gorky’s.. Detailed recipes, which foreigners de- 
mand of us (and in the same breath accuse us of being regimented) are non- 
sense, but here is one if they insist: 50 per cent positive hero, 5 per cent nega- 
tive hero, 1 per cent social contradiction, 1 per cent precisely of romance, 
100 per cent distilled water! There is no substitute for the effort of search in 
art. National cultures and tastes differ so much that labels such as Romantic- 
ism have universal validity only in a limited sense. Fine Russian writers of 
many schools and styles came into Soviet literature each in his own way, and 
those who did not, like Bunin, should not be kept out of our readers’ reach. 

Sholokhov was right on the decline in standards, but his reasons were 
trivial and his tone disturbing. A new clique, composed of Sholokhov and 
Ovechkin, is emerging! 


Libedinsky’s audit report on the Union’s Administration 2000 words 

The Union’s ‘literature fund’ established in 1934 to help writers individually 
and by common services rose from 7 to 24 million rubles a year during 1935- 
54. Since 1951 10 million rubles have been wasted or gone missing. In 1954 
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the secretariat had 34 sessions and considered 439 items; the Union's praesi- 
dium considered 28 items. 


A. Fadeyev (Moscow) 5500 words 


The alarm about standards has happened’ before, at each new stage of 
Soviet development, and is unfounded. Our definition of free literature is 
open recognition of party leadership. Writers in capitalist countries depend 
on reactionary political parties whose rich leaders control publishing. Our 
party is of the people and inspires literature. 

Ovechkin is getting above himself and is doing himself no good. Olga 
Bergolts should avoid the decadent term ‘self-expression’. Pomerantsev’s 
demand for sincerity is an insult because it doubts our sincerity, and a danger 
because it demands free access for alien ideology. Some of you forget the 
remorseless world struggle: I refer particularly to Ovechkin, Aliger, Bergolts 
and Kaverin, and to Sholokhov, the shorthand report of whose speech I have 
carefully studied. 

Members justifiably want democratic management of the Union, but this 
does not mean abdication of the secretariat’s proper responsibilities, nor of 
the general struggle against harmful influences. Margaret Aliger’s demand 
for free discussion overlooks that there can be only one correct point of view, 
that it is ascertainable and that we must all accept it; free discussion is for the 
purpose of ascertaining it and should therefore be collective. 

Literary criticism in the press, while it must of course remain political, 
should be less prone to denunciation and extremism and more concerned with 
the individuality of the writer, and should pay more attention to the general 
opinion of writers and the public. 

As one of the leaders of long standing in the Union’s organization, I admit 
that the clique spirit is a result of inadequate ideological training of writers by 
the leadership, but not many writers are in the cliques, though their tendency 
to stick political labels on each other is very bad. 


A. Sobolev (Moscow) 1100 words 


Indifference to each others’ work and difficulties is the curse of our profes- 
sion. A touch of genuine interest and help at the right time could enable 
many a writer to produce a good book instead of a failure. Our leaders them- 
selves are bad in this respect: someone brings a MS to one of the Union 
secretaries, who says: Certainly I’ll help you with it, other members worry me 
only about their country cottages and town flats. But he doesn’t look at it, and 
the book is published with all its mistakes. Our leading officials develop this 
indifference in self-defence. Unlike Gorky, who helped so many writers, they 
are ordinary people, and should be replaced frequently. 

The present top leaders of the Union are not bad as people, but the very 
nature of the organization and of their posts leads to widespread dependence 
on their views. The office of chief Union leader has a resident germ: the 
incubating period is about a year, during which the new leader’s heart bleeds 
for everybody and he labours mightily: then the disease appears: the doors 
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close, he starts co-opting, his secretaries get secretaries, and even members of 
our praesidium cannot get into the secretariat offices. The praesidium must 
take charge, must stop automatically confirming secretariat decisions. Both 
the praesidium and secretariat must be re-appointed annually by the manage- 
ment committee [which is elected at congresses]. 

We have had as leader a politician of wide party range [Shcherbakov, 
secretary of the Writers’ Union during its first few years from 1934, later a 
member of the Politburo]; why not again? A secretary of such status would 
not staff the organization with personal followers who evaluate books accord- 
ing to whether the author is in their clique or the opposition. Must we con- 
tinue this pettiness while war in Europe is again threatening? 


V. Ermilov (Moscow) 2100 words 


We must distinguish between critics and the professional bullies and 
eulogizers who serve not literature but a Union leader or an editor. All the 
party wants is more good books, more original writing. Communist education 
of the public includes standards of public taste. Arrogance and condescension 
through the hero-cult (whether the hero is a great statesman or a local prig 
sententiously granting the reward of his love to his fiancée for her good work in 
the collective farm) have permeated books without arousing the slightest 
protest from the critics. A review must express its author’s opinion, and be 
capable of going against the opinion of a Union leader. 

Sholokhov is right to insist on standards, but wholly wrong to overlook the 
excellent works of the war period and since. 

Our literature will never let material prosperity divert attention from the 


big aims and hard endeavours without which life would not be worth living. 


S. Antonov (Moscow) 1100 words 

‘Message’ in literature is unusable without art, and high artistic standards 

are as important to our country as factories. But the critics are concerned only 

with ‘message’, often absurdly so; school text-books on literature destroy 

children’s taste by doing the same. A real war has to be fought against pulp 
literature. 


V. Protodyakanov (Yakutia) 800 words 


Translations of recent Yakut books have been published abroad. Russian 
writers ought to visit us — a mere twenty-two hours by air, decent local roads, 
and so much to write about! Simonov has not understood Sholokhov’s 
speech to the Kazakhstan writers’ conference, in which he said that if you 
want a bird to fly high you don’t break its wings. 


M. Petrov (Udmurtia) 650 words 


Most translations from the minority literatures in Russian are done from 
cribs. It should be made illegal for publishers to issue translations not 
approved by a branch of the Union. Moscow writers should go to places like 
Udmurtia instead of Crimean resorts for material. 
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N. Gribachev (Moscow) 850 words 
My article in Kommunist [No. 17, 1954; the point of the article is that in the 
USSR the powers that be are on the side of the angels, in contrast with the 
period of Russian classical literature] on the theory of dramatic conflict in 
literature has at least forced Alexandrov, as a philosopher, to deal with the 
problem, though his thinking is evidently hasty. . 
Provincial [Russian] writers have published 300 books of fiction and 317 of 
poems in the past twenty years. 


Professor I. Anisimov (Moscow) 1000 words 


We must find a way to the peoples of capitalist countries who every day 
swallow larger and larger doses of execrable poison in the form of pulp 
literature. 


G. Fedorov (Komi Republic) 600 words 
The critics suddenly attacked our national poet Kuratov [1839-1875]. We 
were in danger of losing him, when the agent of the Union, himself an 
authority on our literature and translator of Kuratov, arrived to conduct our 
local writers’ conference. We begged him to help, but he faintheartedly said: 
The line on past literature is being reconsidered, you’d better do what you 
can yourselves. Disgusted, we did do what we could, and with help from some 
members of the party Central Committee we saved our Kuratov. We meet 
many such difficulties but get no real help from the Union headquarters. 


B. Lavrenev (Moscow) 1200 words 


The fears expressed for Soviet drama are exaggerated, but it does suffer 
from the laziness of dramatists, who think up conflicts instead of finding them 
in life; extreme neglect by the Union leaders, apart from their fuss about 
politically harmful plays; the critics, who never discuss a play until, months 
after it is put on, the mind of the mighty is made known and the critics can 
trot out the corresponding formula. They should appraise plays before pro- 
duction. It is more than time for theatres, in the capital and provinces, to 
choose their plays themselves: they have strong party organizations and direc- 
tors well trained in Marxism. Why should Ministry officials totally indifferent 
to art have all the say? The arguments about heroes having to have good 
qualities, and now some bad qualities to make them real, are somewhat assi- 
nine. Our country has gone through so much that we ought to be responsible 
people. 


D. Shepilov (Editor-in-chief of Pravda) 2700 words 

We protest against the denigration of Soviet literature at this congress, and 
the attempt to divert attention from its problems to the petty matter of the 
writers’ housing estate. Imperialism is in the fury of its death throes, especi- 
ally in the USA. Our magnificent industries provide writers with excellent 
conflicts between progressive and unprogressive people, as do also the 
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potentialities of our agriculture. Pomerantsev and the others were banned 
not for writing the truth but for making out that incidental defects of our 
life were primary. 


M. Tsagarayev (Northern Ossetia) 650 words 


Prose writing in many minority literatures is less than twenty years old, and 
Simonov’s Report on prose writing should have’ given adequate attention to 
the resulting problems. : 


A, Sofronov (Moscow) 650 words 
To know people is to know their times. The dialogue in some of our plays 
is so bad that the audience thinks they are poor translations from another 


language; the critics show no concern. Self-respect is a more important 
problem than self-expression in literature. 


V. Ketlinskaya (Leningrad) 850 words 

Our Union has become a sort of Ministry, except that its heads are no good 

at administration. The only powers of our Board of Management are to sit in 

at celebrations and write obituaries. The secretariat decides what is to be said 

about a new work; other views cannot be printed. Out of free discussion will 

emerge a coincidence of public and official opinion, instead of the present 

conflicts between the opinion of the writers in general and that of their leaders, 

who in any case rely very much on the opinions of people who read new books 
for them. 

We insist that those who like to stick murderous labels on people should 


simply not be allowed to infest the newspapers and journals and that any such 
smears be regarded as violations of public decency. 


T. Khrennikov (Moscow) 950 words 


The Composers’ Union and the poetry section of the Writers’ Union, who 
blame each other for the shocking condition of song-writing, should get to- 
gether in a sort of inter-departmental committee for songs instead of judging 
music and words quite separately. 


N. Rogal (Khabarovsk) 650 words 


The far east now has a literary journal and several towns, including 
Magadan, have their own literary annuals. The Nanai, Ulich, Udegei and 
Chukchi peoples are beginning to produce literatures, with the help of 
Russian writers. Gribachev, who is in charge of Russian provincial literature, 
scarcely mentioned it in his speech, apart from a list of names and numbers. 
Writers lag far behind the heroic everyday life of the Russian Pacific coasts. 


A. Barto (Moscow) 950 words 


A lazy little boy, asked what he wanted to do when he grew up, said: Noth- 
ing, I shall live under communism. Many children’s books foster this attitude 
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by dwelling on the happy future instead of present work. But for heaven’s 
sake let us not all suddenly swing over to labour as the sole theme of children’s 
books. When the conflictlessness theory was pronounced to be wrong, a 
critic attacked this verse in a new book of poems for children for overlooking 
the difficulties of life: 
The sun got up one morning 

And set off for a walk. 

He felt pleased at what he saw, 

Especially down our street. 


Other critics disagreed and a resounding argument arose in the press and at 
meetings. What Mikhalkov said about humour and satire was right. 


K. Zubov (Moscow) goo words 


We theatre people know how coldly the public receive many of your plays, 
which are seldom endowed with art or ideas. We shall put on more of the 
world’s classics, but we do need worth-while Soviet plays. 


V. Bagarashyan (Armenia) 700 words 


Our plays and theatres are so concerned with industrial interiors that you 
can learn a trade from them. Let’s have good plays about love, and the 
theatres will be full. We actors cannot make contact with the audience in 
roles about increasing production. Give us plays in which we have a chance 
to be human! 


M. Papava (Moscow) 1150 words 


The film programme needs one of every eight Soviet writers to work on 
scenarios, but they are afraid of losing their individuality (assuming they have 
any) in film writing. Bureaucracy in the film industry has been so soullessly 
oppressive that this fear has been more than justified. The result: an old 
workman said to me: Everything is just so in the films, but there’s nothing in 
them to make you laugh or cry. The film hero built up by the bureaucrats will 
puzzle future historians. The Italian films were a revelation, and how bitter 
to be told by their producers that they had learnt from [early] Soviet films! 
The new Soviet comedy ‘Reliable Friends’ is getting very good audiences, but 
the struggle to save it was incredible. It is about a trip on a raft. Is the theme 
of this film the struggle against bureaucracy? the [political] editors asked. It 
is, we said. Do you recommend as a basic form of the struggle against 
bureaucracy trips on rafts? they asked. Of course not, we replied, astonished. 
Then the basic subject situation in your comedy is inadequate, they said, 
and the more conciliatory of them suggested a trip by steamer. 


Rurikov’s concluding statement 1100 words 


I am distressed to be so poisonously and unjustly attacked by a writer of 
Sholokhov’s eminence. The pages of Literaturnaya Gazeta prove that I give 
all sides a fair hearing. I did not want the editorship (which is of course in 
nobody’s patronage), but I do my best in it. 
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Simonov’s concluding statement 1200 words 

Sholokhov himself read my last book before publication and thought it 

good though in need of improvement. I did a lot more work on it and now, in 

another mood, he vents spleen on it. He is a great writer but a wretched 

critic. We must learn from The Quiet Don to eschew internecine warfare 

between the Cossacks and their neighbours. Those who clamour for bold 
untrammelled criticism change their tune when it touches them. 


Surkov’s concluding statement 2200 words 

Nobody, at or before the congress, has suggested the abolition of our 
Union; the most severe criticisms of its weaknesses have all been made con- 
structively; we all want an effective, democratic organization of our united 
literature for the widest possible mutual help on MSS and the closest connec- 
tions with the life of our country. However, one of its severest critics has been 
on the board of management for twenty years without attending a single meet- 
ing; another has been for twenty years on the editorial board of one of our 
literary journals and still doesn’t know its address. 

There is some truth in what Ovechkin said about Stalin Prizes and writers 
living concentrated together, but he was impudently wrong about our older 
generation, and went so far as to describe our honourable duty of representing 
Soviet culture abroad and playing our part in the world peace movement as 
jolly excursions to all kinds of celebrations [not in the Lit. Gaz. text of 
Ovechkin’s speech]. For shame! Ovechkin and Sholokhov also made the 
most insulting attacks, unsupported by argument, on Simonov, Ehrenburg, 
and Rurikov. For the rest, I can only subscribe to Fadeyev’s remarks. 

Gerasimov tells me he is disappointed at the lack of interest in film writing, 
when the position is so urgent, as the low standard of the new films shows. 
Our best writers should take part; and we must learn from post-war Italian 
and other good foreign films. 

The fact that enemies abroad will make use of our criticism and self- 
criticism should not stop such criticism, even though some of it was un- 
fortunate. The congress has done a good job, especially in bringing out the 
great developments of the minority literatures. 


Ovechkin’s statement 

[The only congress speech which is reported as a news item, as distinct 
from an abbreviated text, is a reply by Ovechkin on December 23, reported as 
follows by Lit. Gaz. at the end of the proceedings, on January 4]: ‘Ovechkin 
spoke on a point of information. Arguing against Agapov, Ovechkin main- 
tained his objection to such writers’ housing estates as Peredelkino. Replying 
to Ibragimov, who had reproached him for not stating his attitude to Pomer- 
antsev’s article in which he had been hypocritically complimented [see 
Soviet Studies V, 4, pp. 441, 443], Ovechkin declared that he considered the 
article by Pomerantsev unwise, confused, harmful, empirical and unscientific, 
but nobody was obliged to react to all statements of that kind. Ovechkin 
protested against attempts to connect him, on these grounds, with the authors 
of all sorts of confused and harmful articles.’ 
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THE BUILDERS’ CONFERENCE 


Tue Builders’ Conference which met in Moscow from November 31 to 
December 7, 1954, was probably the most interesting of the recent special 
conferences on particular branches of the economy convened by the Central 
Committee of the party and the Council of Ministers. It was attended by 
2200 persons, including managerial and technical personnel, foremen, charge- 
hands, and workers from the building and building materials industries, 
research workers, planners, designers, and architects. Seven full sessions of 
the conference heard reports and speeches from Ministers of the building 
ministries, managers, technicians and others, ending with a long speech by 
Khrushchov, the senior party secretary. The conference also met in eleven 
specialized panels, covering such subjects as industrial construction, village 
building, town planning, and building costs. Khrushchov’s concluding speech 
raised few issues which had not already been aired. His attack on the archi- 
tects, for example, had been anticipated by a number of conference speeches, 
and by his own interruption of the speech by the President of the Academy 
of Architecture, Mordvinov. All the speeches at the full sessions of the 
conference were published (in somewhat abridged form) in the industry’s 
newspaper, Stroitelnaya Gazeta, which also carried summaries of the pro- 
ceedings at each of the panel meetings. Taken as a whole, the conference 
reports contained an unusual amount of important economic material, often 
statistical, and were nearly all concerned with a few main problems of the 
technology and economic organization of the building industry. 


THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 

The industry has expanded considerably since the war (cement output, for 
example, rose from 5.8 million tons in 1940! to 16 million tons in 1953? and is 
planned to rise by a further 50 per cent in the next three years’). 

It is evident from the discussion at the conference that construction work is 
much less a matter of using manual labourers from the villages in large 
numbers to get the building finished somehow than it was in the early stages 
of Soviet industrialization: over 2 million trainees from building trade schools 
have entered the industry since 1940,‘ and it makes a greater use of machines: 
earth-shifting has been largely mechanized, in some ministries mainly since 
1947.5 Standard designs are used for some 60 per cent of housing.* The 
industry is highly centralized by British standards: 7500 building firms or 
organizations,’ mainly organized in special ministries (e.g. Construction; 
Town and Village Building; Transport Construction; Construction of Enter- 
prises of the Metallurgical and Chemical Industry), are responsible for over 
75 per cent of all construction* — a rough calculation indicates that some two- 
fifths of these employ more than 250 workers.° 

However, building is behind the main branches of heavy industry in most 
respects. Productivity is stated to be absolutely less than in mining and manu- 
facture, partly because less machinery is in use, and partly because of stop- 
pages which amount to 15-20 per cent of working time.'® Labour is highly 
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mobile from site to site (a turnover of 50 per cent per annum is reported on 
some jobs),'! particularly among general labourers, and tends to drift into 
factory industry mainly as a result of the lower wage-level in building, the lack 
of facilities to learn a trade for new workers from the villages who sign on at 
the sites, and the inability of most firms to offer housing to their workers as an 
inducement to regular employment.'* ‘A collective farmer comes to a site 
without training, and as you know he is put down as a general labourer. And 
so the man works as a general labourer, his output is bad, he has no special 
skills, and his earnings are low. He begins to look around, and then his mates 
come to him and say — look here, give this work up and come to the factory, 
you'll get some training (Avalifikatsia) in six months, be given a proper grade, 
and perhaps get a house... Skilled workers don’t leave sites...In the 
Soviet Union, there is no unemployment and it is not difficult for the worker 
to find work. To get workers to stop on a site, they must be trained, and 
helped to learn a trade’ (Khrushchov). 

Little use is made of pre-cast reinforced concrete (r.c.) parts, except in 
Moscow and one or two other large towns (over one-third of the total output 
of pre-cast r.c. is planned to be produced in Moscow alone in 1954),** but 
steel frame construction is apparently used widely in industrial building. 
Traditional materials (brick and timber) are very widely used in both house- 
building and industrial construction; and production efforts in recent years 
tended to concentrate on brick rather than cement.'* The supply of materials 
is badly organized, in particular there is a general shortage of timber. 
Although the building industry is relatively centralized, there is much waste- 
ful overlapping, particularly in house-building (in each large industrial town, 
many ministries and departments have their own house-building organiza- 
tions); and many building organizations are so small that they are unable to 
use available building machinery to capacity. The bad organization of sup- 
plies has had the result that building firms have developed long ‘tails’ for 
producing essential materials or their substitutes (thus only 46 per cent of 
total brick output is made by the Ministry of Building Materials),** and also 
for making spare parts,'? and hand-tools (of which there is apparently little 
centralized production).'* In the Ministry for Building Power Stations 45 
per cent of the total labour force is employed at these auxiliary shops, which 
are generally small-scale and high-cost.'* 

Finally, according to many of the statements made at the conference, the 
buildings themselves are often badly-planned and poorly finished. The basic 
structure of buildings is usually sound, according to Khrushchov (walls and 
floors are made ‘so that they will last for hundreds of years’), but plumbing, 
joinery, and sound-insulation, the finishing of outside walls, and the installa- 
tion of kitchen equipment are often very poor.*® According to Khrushchov, 
when he, Mikoyan, and Bulganin went to Sverdlovsk, the town council 
treated them well, and ‘probably did not put us in the worst rooms at the 
hotel’ (this special treatment, he had previously remarked, ‘is understandable: 
the guests would ask a lot, they could also complain, and even do more than 
complain’), but even there lavatory pipes were rusting and had been hastily 
painted over. “The joints were very badly made, and as a former fitter I was 
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really shocked: even in pre-revolutionary times pipe joints in the mine were 
cleaner and better than in the Sverdlovsk hotel.’ Only 31 per cent of all con- 
struction is done to standard designs (in industrial construction only 12 per 
cent),?! and most of the attention of architects and project-makers is given to 
individual designs. ‘It is difficult to conceive of any other branch of produc- 
tion,’ said N. A. Dygai, the Minister of Building, ‘where primitive technology 
continues side-by-side with the successful introduction of up-to-date machines 
and methods.’** 
NEW MATERIALS 

According to Khrushchov, serious progress in the building industry is 
possible only if it is reorganized as much on the lines of factory production as 
possible. The need to use factory methods in construction work was a per- 
sistent theme of the conference. The technological decisions to make this 
change possible had already been adopted in the August decree for the ex- 
pansion of the production of reinforced concrete parts;** and in later decrees 
(which have apparently not been published) to increase the output of cement, 
large wall blocks, bathroom fittings, and gypsum.** The output of pre-cast 
r.c. parts is planned to rise from 1.9 million cubic metres in 1954 to 9.8 
million in 1957: pre-cast r.c. is planned to be used in the construction of 
9.3 million square metres of housing in 1956** (in 1954 total new housing in 
towns and industrial settlements is said to amount to over 30 million square 
metres),** and one-third of all wall materials are planned to be in the form of 
prefabricated concrete blocks.*? 

The reasons for gradually reducing the use of traditional materials are 
stated fairly precisely. Timber is scarcest among scarce supplies, in spite of 
heavy investments in the industry. In addition, brick and timber building 
can be mechanized only up to a point. But the choice between the different 
methods alternative to traditional building is more difficult: the main con- 
troversy, settled provisionally by the August 1954 decree, was between steel- 
frame and r.c. building; there was also a subsidiary argument, referred to 
below by Khrushchov, between the supporters of pre-cast r.c. units and of 
pouring concrete at the site. Khrushchov sums up the case for the govern- 
ment’s policy in these words: 


As builders know, there was until recently a controversy about the course 
we should adopt in building — using pre-cast units or concrete poured at 
the site (monolitny beton). I think these comrades have a feeling themselves 
now that they were wrong in their view .. . Using pre-cast r.c. makes it 
possible to make units as they are made in engineering, and to go 
over to factory methods of building (Applause). Pre-cast building provides 
us with great opportunities for saving money and materials, for raising 
output and therefore for raising builders’ wages. 


But evidently Soviet policy-makers have met with substantial opposition 
to their new course. There were references in the discussion to ‘contemptuous 
attitudes’ to r.c. on two grounds: that steel-frame building was quicker, and 
that r.c. units cost more than other types of building material, especially 
traditional materials.** The problem of costs obviously worries the Soviet 
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building industry in switching over to these new methods, as it has worried 
the British building industry in the post-war period. It was said at the con- 
ference that r.c. units are 10-15 per cent cheaper than metal units, but that 
r.c. floors are somewhat dearer than wooden floors, and that list prices of r.c. 
parts could and must be cut by 15-20 per cent, as they had been in Moscow, 
to make the current cost of this type of building below that of building with 
timber, metal, and poured concrete.*® Meanwhile the longer term saving 
from using r.c. is defended on the grounds of its greater strength and dur- 
ability,*® and the scruples of the builders are being confronted by legal 
proscriptions of the use of metal frames and timber in certain types of housing 
and civil buildings (these proscriptions are to be made gradually more severe 
during the next three years).*! ‘Everything that can be replaced by concrete or 
r.c. must be replaced’ (Khrushchov), and to assist in this builders must study 
the experience of the East-European countries, and also of Finland, Sweden, 
and Britain.** 


LABOUR AND ADMINISTRATION 

Wherever the truth may lie in this controversy about relative costs, speakers 

at the conference were in little doubt that the shift to new materials would 
ease a number of the difficulties of the planners. 

(1) It may be inferred from statements made at the conference that the 
lower level of wages at building sites than at factories is one of the main causes 
of the tendency of building labour to drift into manufacturing industry. 
‘Some comrades have spoken at the conference about raising builders’ wages,’ 
said Khrushchov. ‘Somebody has sent up a note to me on the same point.’ 
He went on to make a firm restatement of the general Soviet policy of increas- 
ing productivity faster than money wages. In the past four years productivity 
in both building and manufacturing had risen less than the current five-year 
plan envisaged, and real wages had actually risen faster than productivity.** 
Further wage increases would endanger the purchasing-power of the ruble. 
Elsewhere in his speech he referred to the continuing shortages of foodstuffs 
and industrial consumer goods, which resulted from the fact that supplies to 
the population had not been increased sufficiently to meet price reductions 
and greater earnings. 

But although it is difficult for the government to reduce the instability of 
the labour force at the sites by offering an all-round wage increase to the 
builders, it was suggested that it would prove possible to raise skills and pro- 
ductivity in the building industry as a whole and therefore to increase the 
average wage. Present methods of building required the employment of a 
large number of general labourers at the sites. The increased factory produc- 
tion of building components would lead to a relative shift of labour from the 
sites themselves to building materials factories;** and it would be easier, 
some speakers suggested, to train and employ skilled and semi-skilled opera- 
tives for the new factories than it would have been to raise skills and produc- 
tivities at the sites. In any case, according to Khrushchov, and the Chairman 
of the Building Workers’ Trade Union, steps must be taken in the immediate 
future to bring wage-scales up-to-date, to construct a unified national wage- 
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scale, and to improve wage-incentives** (at present there are only two effective 
grades between newly-trained worker and foreman, as compared with five in 
the main branches of industry).** 

(2) The shift to r.c. would ease the raw materials position, particularly in the 
case of timber, but although general scarcities would be mitigated in this way, 
one speaker voiced the opinion that the present tendency for building 
materials to be supplied in wrong quantities and specifications would not be 
corrected until adequate stocks were accumulated (he compared the present 
position of the building industry with that of the metallurgical industry 
before stocks had been accumulated by the government).*’ 

(3) Pre-cast r.c. parts would permit the large-scale introduction of standard 
designs, especially in industrial construction (it was stated that building to a 
good standard design cuts costs by 15 per cent).** Khrushchov proposed that a 
group of standard designs should be worked out for housing, schools, hos- 
pitals, and other civil buildings, and built to-exclusively for five years, with an 
extension to ten years if no better designs were then put forward. 

(4) The increased mechanization of building would make possible (and 
essential) further concentration of building firms and the elimination of the 
smaller ones (in addition there was to be a certain amount of development of 
smaller excavators and other machinery).** Moscow provides a striking 
example of the kind of reorganization which is envisaged. 

During 1954, 94 of the 132 building organizations in Moscow were unified 
under a Chief Moscow Building Administration (Glavmosstroi). Their labour 
and equipment were reshuffled into five general and two special building 
organizations as departments of Glavmosstroi (the special organizations cover 
road and bridge building, and underground construction). In addition, a 
specialized trust under Glavmosstroi (Fundamentstroi) prepares sites and lays 
foundations for all building jobs controlled by Glavmosstroi, and another is 
responsible for the finishing work. This reorganization is said to have been a 
success, and is to be extended to Leningrad and Kiev (a similar system was 
introduced for the West Side of Magnitogorsk as early as 1950).*° An inter- 
esting point, which may have far-reaching implications for the status of local 
government, is that Glavmosstroi has been put under the administration of the 
Executive Committee of the Moscow City Soviet, in line with the general 
policy of as yet limited administrative decentralization. ‘When the question 
of setting up Glavmosstroi was discussed there was a lot of talk to the effect 
that the Moscow Soviet would not cope with such a large organization, and 
fears were expressed that the housing plan would fall through if the Minis- 
tries were kept out. But all these fears have proved groundless’ (Khrushchov). 

The ultimate structure for the industry envisaged by Khrushchov is that 
specialized trusts on an area basis will be responsible for all civil and industrial 
building in each district, on the lines of Moscow’s Fundamentstroi. This 
would involve a major reorganization, and ‘many industrial ministries em- 
phatically oppose this proposal, and want to retain the small organizations 
themselves’. For the time being it is proposed in the main to confine 
specialization within the framework of single ministries, but even here ‘there 
are still opponents of specialization.’ ** 
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On the sites it is hoped that the introduction of new materials and construc- 
tion methods will make possible systematic time-study and programming of 
each stage of building work, and the establishment of national standards of 
the average time taken for preparing, erecting, and finishing each type of 
building or building section. The aim is to introduce daily and weekly work 
programmes based on these national standards as in factory production. 


PLANNING AND FINANCE 

The conference also reviewed a number of other problems concerned with 
the efficient working of the building industry, but not stemming directly from 
the planned switch to pre-cast r.c. units. These were mainly questions of 
economic and financial planning. 

The background to this aspect of the conference discussion may be briefly 
indicated as follows. In Soviet discussions of practical economic matters 
since the late 1920s the complaint has often been voiced that plans are not 
approved on time, and that they are subject to frequent change. (There is an 
inevitable tendency towards this kind of situation in a direct planning system, 
as British war-time experience showed.) There have, however, been improve- 
ments in planning technique, and unceasing pleas from all levels of the 
economy over 25 years have had some effect. In theory the programmes of 
ministries and enterprises can now be elaborated before the beginning of the 
planned year, as general directives (or ‘control figures’, as they are now some- 
times called) are issued by the central government in about July. 

In practice, according to several speakers at the conference, building trusts 
are given by October only a general figure in value terms for their outlays in the 
following year. Claims for materials and equipment which they put in at this 
time thus have to be based on average standards and ratios of consumption of 
materials per million rubles outlay, assessed on the experience and expecta- 
tions of each branch of building; they therefore tend to be insufficiently 
precise. Coupled with this difficulty is the tendency for technical documents 
and drawings not to be ready on time (except for jobs already begun in the 
preceding year).‘* As a result, matters are not in proper order by the new 
year, and customers do not make their advance payments to the contractors, 
who suffer a severe shortage of working capital in the early part of the year.** 
These were said to be the reasons why building output in the first quarter is 
25-30% below that in the previous quarter, ** though it may be supposed that 
the climate, and the universal tendency to slacken off after the effort to fulfil 
the annual plan in the previous quarter, play an important part here (one 
advocate of financial reform, however, boldly asserted ‘this is not through 
climatic conditions, but through our own bad management’).‘7 There was 
a general demand from builders at the conference that planning should have 
reached the stage of providing detailed specifications by three to six months 
before the planned year.** Khrushchov made no comment on these pro- 
posals beyond insisting that Gosplan and the ministries should co-operate to 
make sure that construction did not begin until technical documentation and 
financial estimates were ready. 

Views expressed at the conference on longer-term planning have much 
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wider economic implications. At present the investment horizon of the build- 
ing firm and ministry is severely limited by the absence of long-term indica- 
tions from the planners of the proposals and projects which will be authorized 
for future years. “The methodology of planning has remained as it was 20-25 
years ago’, said one of the principal building Ministers (25 years ago was the 
second year of the first five-year plan). “The long-term planning of construc- 
tion,’ he continued, ‘must be much more specifically expressed in the five- 
year and annual plans.’ ** Several suggestions were put forward for improving 
the position: a list of important construction jobs with starting and completion 
dates should be approved for the main branches of industry on the basis of 
the five-year plan; detailed plans for these jobs should be prepared for two 
years instead of one year ahead;*° the amount of investment to be allocated to 
each branch of industry should be made known two or three years in advance; 
plans for the territorial distribution of industry should cover five and some- 
times ten years." (It needs to be added that the enforcement of these proposals 
would require the government to reach a general decision about primary 
resource allocation for a longer period ahead than is at present the case; and 
it would also require a very great improvement in economic organization.) 

Particular emphasis was placed throughout the conference, and especially 
by Khrushchov himself, on the need to avoid the practice of protracting the 
building period of construction jobs by dispersing capital allocated for invest- 
ment over too many jobs. Khrushchov quoted a letter from a building trust 
which stated that ‘the majority of factories where construction began in 1951, 
and which could have been built in two years, are taking five to seven years 
to build’. Such faults, he added, occur in many towns and ministries, and 
other speakers cited extreme cases of mines in the Donets basin which were 
being built so slowly that they would not come into operation in the next two 
five-year plans,** and of a factory which had been under construction for eight 
years and was still only one-third completed.** The ministries concerned 
and Gosplan must make efforts to avoid these faults, Khrushchov stated, and 
perhaps a special inspectorate should be set up to control the use of resources 
on construction jobs.** It was pointed out at the conference that the existence 
of ‘grey-beards’ (borodatie) as Khrushchov called them, is encouraged by the 
administrative practice that the amount of work by value is taken as the main 
index of plan fulfilment in building, irrespective of the number of finished 
jobs transferred to the customer. If the average building period in industry is 
to be cut by a third or a half, as was authoritatively proposed, this system will 
have to be modified. (In factory production, finished output for sale is taken 
as the main index of plan fulfilment, and this discourages the piling-up of 
unfinished production.)** 

In general, financial control in the building industry appears to be working 
badly, and its inefficiency was said to be partly responsible for the failure to 
cut building costs as planned (they were stated to be 7-8°% above the planned 
level in each of the years 1951-3).5* Under the present system, building jobs 
authorized in the plan are financed by a special bank from centralized funds. 
The preparation of the preliminary technical project, the financial estimate 
based on it, and of detailed specifications and drawings, is controlled by the 
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factory, branch of industry, etc., for which the job is to be done, and which 
may be described as the ‘customer’. The customer contracts out the work to a 
special building firm, which forms part either of the customer’s ministry 
or of a building ministry. A contract is signed, and periodic payments are 
made from customer to contractor both as advances and on the basis of work 
performed. The bank has wide powers of control over these payments and 
over the working capital of the contractor. 

The estimate is intended as the main instrument of financial control. But 
in practice, it was stated, it serves simply as a financial limit beyond which the 
bank will not make more payments, and its detailed provisions are ignored.*’ 
‘The estimate for a block of flats in Stalingrad, for example, omitted two 
storeys of brick-laying, and no one even noticed.’** The lack of attention to 
estimates was attributed to several causes. Firstly, the basis on which they 
are compiled is somewhat unrealistic: 1936 technical standards and 1950 prices 
are used, and blanket correction coefficients are applied in each case to allow 
for post-1936 technical economies and post-1950 falls in building costs. As 
in fact improvements have taken place unevenly inside the industry, the 
pricing of each item of building work by this system is often wide of the mark. 
Secondly, estimates tend to be incompatible with the blue-prints. Estimates, 
which are based on the technical project, are cut below real requirements by 
the project-makers (who get a bonus for reducing estimates), the customer- 
ministry, and the State Construction Affairs Committee. Consequently the 
contractor has to manage as best he can with blue-prints which are under- 
financed by the estimates. This is part of the reason why the building industry 
‘works at a loss’.** Speakers at the conference suggested again in this context 
that detailed specifications and working drawings should be prepared earlier 
— the final estimate could then be based on them. 

A more fundamental criticism of the procedure for compiling estimates 
was also put forward — that it does not offer a satisfactory incentive to the 
builders to reduce costs. The proposal was made, and accepted in principle 
by Khrushchov, that the present estimate system should be replaced by a 
fixed price system. Delivery prices should be fixed by the government (an 
example given was that regional prices for housing could be introduced — e.g. 
1600-1700 rubles per square metre in Moscow). The contractor would then 
compile his own budget, as factories do, and if he succeeded in reducing costs, 
his profits would rise, part being retained for his own use as a Director’s Fund 
as in industry. At present the estimate is in a sense both cost price and de- 
livery price, and the builders want it to be as high as possible. “When the 
estimated cost of work done is higher, the indices of plan results are better, 
and wage funds and overheads are larger. It is no accident that builders try to 
do mainly expensive work’ (Khrushchov). If builders could reduce costs 
without a cut being made in the estimates (on which the payment to them is 
based), they would, it was argued, have an incentive to refuse to accept 
projects of above-average costs. *° 

This proposal was one of a number made at the conference which were 
based on the explicit assumption that contractors should be given more 
initiative, now that the building industry was growing up.*! One Minister 
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went so far as to suggest that in some branches of industry ‘the building con- 
tractor must bear full responsibility for quality of work done and for its 
correspondence with approved projects and estimates, and must be directly 
responsible to the financing bank for moneys expended — i.e. it must itself 
be the grant-receiving body (tituloderzhatel)’.** As an intermediate step, many 
speakers contended that ‘tails’ (e.g. brickyards, tool-shops) should be built 
by the contractor at his own discretion within the limits of the funds allocated, 
and should be held by him (at present the building of new auxiliaries must be 
authorized by the customer and he has ultimate control of many of the 
existing ones).™ 

There was strong criticism of the work of the financing banks. A speaker 
from one of the newer republics went so far as to state that ‘the present form 
of bank supervision does not achieve its object. It is unbelievably burden- 
some, takes up a lot of the time of foremen and works superintendents, and 
distracts engineers and technicians from managing work at the sites. It must 
therefore be abolished’.** A widespread attitude to the banks was reflected 
in the disapproval which met Khrushchov when he spoke of them in favour- 
able terms: 


We should authorize a group of workers, perhaps in the State Bank (stir 
in the hall), who would not depend on ministries and particular government 
departments, to pay systematic attention to questions of building costs. 
Why don’t some of you like the bank, comrades? Obviously some people 
don’t like it because it reckons in money, which some might like to get 
without a proper account being kept. But this won’t happen. (Applause.) 


ARCHITECTURE 

Three closely related criticisms were made of the architects: they did not 
concern themselves with costs, they devoted their attention to individual 
instead of standard designs, and they did not know how to make use of the 
new materials. Each of these criticisms was linked with the aesthetic point that 
their buildings were ugly and their art was not genuine (‘I don’t want to argue 
about tastes’, remarked Khrushchov, but he did not entirely refrain from 
doing so). 

The tone of the discussion was set by Khrushchov’s interruption of 
Mordvinov’s speech, although Ministerial reports (e.g. Dygai, Kozulya), 
and indeed Mordvinov’s speech itself, had already been highly critical of the 
present trend in architecture. Khrushchov questioned Mordvinov about the 
cost of the ‘Ukraina’ hotel which he had designed: 


I consider that it is not accidental that there isn’t a single fact in your 
report treating an architect’s design in the light of the cost per square metre 
of living space. The main thing is the cost per square metre. It is a measur- 
ing-rod. And for you this measuring-rod doesn’t exist. Can’t you turn to 
questions of building-costs? I prefer cost per square metre to cost per cubic 
metre as a measure, because every housewife uses the number of square 
metres to decide how suitable the flat she gets is. * 
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The news item reporting this interruption went on to state that Mordvinov 
could not answer this or other questions, particularly those concerning the 
reasons for having such a variety of designs for schools and hospitals, and the 
waste of resources permitted in building tall hotels. In his final speech, 
Khrushchov stated that the unit cost of the basic area of the ‘Ukraina’ hotel 
was 175% of the unit cost of the ‘Moskva’ hotel. Many further examples 
were given, such as decorative and auxiliary exterior work costing 15-30%, of 
total costs instead of the standard 8-9% (it was stated that 1000 types of cera- 
mics were used on a block of flats in Moscow University).** In addition, the 
policy of erecting tall buildings was criticized: minimum costs were said to be 
reached with 4-5 storey blocks of flats (7-8 in large towns), *’ and it is intended 
to concentrate building on them in future. ‘Architects must learn to be 
sparing with the people’s money’ (Khrushchov). In general ‘monumental’ 
buildings on which much money had been lavished in the post-war period 
were wasteful and unnecessary: 


Even in 1944-5, when the country was faced with the urgent job of 
restoring towns and villages destroyed by the war, when many Soviet 
people were living in dug-outs, and when it was especially necessary for 
builders to count every ruble, a number of prominent people and specialists 
concerned with architecture concentrated attention on the artistic problems 
of town building . . . To beautify the towns architects were called upon to 
construct monuments and buildings of a size not justified by practical 
needs. Causing a striking effect was put first.** 


In general, it was said, much too much attention was devoted to individual 
designs. Only 152 of 1100 project-making organizations were even partly con- 
cerned with standard designs, and in 1951-3 only 1°, of total expenditures on 
project-making had been devoted to them. ‘Many young architects who have 
just left their schools and aren’t standing properly on their own feet . . . rush 
to make memorials to themselves’ (Khrushchov). 

The next stage of the argument was in broad terms that the spirit of current 
architecture does not accord with the needs of the age. ‘A tendency has been 
widespread in the practice of recent years which inclines towards architecture 
of past periods, and often applies old architectural forms in our circumstances’, 
said Mordvinov himself.*® In books, in the architectural schools, in research 
work, and in the design office, emphasis is put on ancient Rome and the 
Italian palazzo.’® ‘Buildings of a new socialist type are often designed on the 
basis of old methods of architectural planning and are clothed in the archaic 
forms of ancient Greece and Rome, the Italian Renaissance, and baroque, 
and these do not accord with the functions of the buildings or with modern 
technology, or are an eclectic mixture of styles.’”"!_ A modern block of flats 
must not look like a church or a museum, stated Khrushchov. Architects 
refused to adapt their work to the new materials, arguing that this would be 
‘structuralism’ (konstruktivizm). Here they were lumping modern and 
modernistic architecture together. ‘Certain architects, putting up a smoke- 
screen about fighting structuralism, in practice sacrifice the advantages of 
internal planning and exploitation of buildings for the sake of exteriors, i.e. for 
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the sake of form, and thus show a contemptuous attitude to the urgent needs of 
human beings ... Buildings without towers, superstructures and columned 
porticos, and exteriors which are not decorated with stage effects, are called 
boxes and categorized as a throwback to structuralism’ (Khrushchov). 
‘Architects often say and write that the people are the customers and they are 
their servants. One wants to ask them which people, which working man, 
said to them: don’t put a larder in the flat, deprive me of cupboards, make 
corridors which you can’t carry a piano along and where there is nowhere to 
put a bicycle or a pram — deprive me of the lot, but decorate up the outside. 
I think that the architects doing all this didn’t talk to the people and aren’t 
doing what they want.’”? Meetings of architects and builders must be called 
‘so that people should speak heart-to-heart and find a common language’ 
(Khrushchov). 

In fact, it was argued, building with the new materials demands a new 
aesthetic, an engineer’s approach to building. ‘High quality standards of 
architectural parts and units must be worked out, bearing in mind that 
standardization and mass production do not contradict but assist the creation 
of a majestic and gay architecture for our age.’” Architects loved to quote 
Goethe’s words that ‘Architecture is frozen music’, but houses used goo types 
of ceramics, while music had only 12 notes in an octave.“ It was quite inap- 
propriate to give light modern walls the appearance of massive stone — ‘a 
thing is beautiful when it does not give rise to doubt about its genuineness’. 
‘Striving for imitation does not permit us to have a creative view of the beauty 
of new building materials, light and graceful, shining and matt, sparkling in 
the sun or throwing beautiful deep shadows.’’® 

There will be little disagreement in the West with the view that the function 
of the architect must be adapted to the technological changes in the building 
industry.” There will be less agreement by architects outside the USSR 
about whether their Soviet counterparts will prove capable of creating beauty 
out of the new standard parts and blocks. Khrushchov stated that many 
architects ‘actively opposed the incorrect views’ of Mordvinov and his group, 
and that the opposing opinions had been suppressed: but it is not clear how 
deeply love for the wedding-cake style is embedded by now in the hearts 
and minds of Soviet architects, and how easily it will be replaced by the love 
for ‘simplicity, a laconic style, and clarity’, which Mordvinov now calls for 
as appropriate to the new materials.” At the meetings of the Architects’ 
panel of the conference, a speaker who condemned the use of architecture 
for the ‘mass reproduction of architectural forms in which the ideology of the 
past, alien to us, is expressed’ was attacked by other speakers for his over- 
simplified treatment of the problem of making-over the architectural heritage.” 
Modernistic architecture and pseudo-classical pretentiousness are both con- 
demned, but no clear views were expressed at the conference on what is to 
replace them. All Soviet architects would concur at least on paper with the 
view expressed by one of their number that ‘what is needed is not a com- 
promise [between modernistic and pseudo-classical architecture] but a 
thorough re-examination of creative attitudes’.’* It remains to be seen how 
this difficult reassessment of values will be attempted. 
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TOWN PLANNING 

The effect of previous building policies is seen at its sharpest in the sphere 
of town planning. The housing shortage has led to full advantage being taken 
of the permission given to private persons to build their own houses. Town 
planners allow as a rule 5-10% of the housing area to be developed with 
individually-built houses, but in practice the figure was said to have reached 
30-35% in large towns; so that in many of them the development area for 
individual housing is booked for decades ahead. In Kiev, attempts to 
restrict authorized individual building have led to the unauthorized building 
of hundreds of makeshift houses on the outskirts.*° The prevalence of 
traditional materials has also resulted in a tendency on the part of ministries 
and town soviets to build bungalows to a much greater extent than long-term 
plans have intended: in one extreme case, the coal town Karaganda, over two- 
thirds of the suburban housing area consists of bungalows*! (no current 
figures are available on the percentages of the Soviet town population living 
in different types of dwelling). 

The absence of detailed long-term plans for the economy as a whole has, it 
was stated, limited the effectiveness of town planning, which is essentially 
long-term. The most firm information available to town-planners has been 
in the form of 3-5 year plans for the geographical distribution of building, 
and this only for certain towns. Town-planners have had to make intelligent 
guesses at the structure of population 20-25 years hence; the town plans are 
based on these guesses, known as ‘the labour balance of the estimated popu- 
lation of the town’. But the town plans in practice are broken into by new 
industrial programmes in rapidly expanding towns, and town-planners find 
that economic planners have approved the erection of factories in the midst 
of their housing area, and that new factories are building houses for their 
workers near the plant in violation of the plan.** 

They have also found that it is difficult to get their plans approved: in the 
RSFSR 60% of towns have no approved plan. ** ‘Until recently’, said Khrush- 
chov, ‘draft plans of Soviet towns have been sent to the union government 
for approval. In this situation delays of many years occurred in the approval 
of the draft plans . . . In Kiev after the war a plan for the city centre was 
drawn up. The draft was sent from Kiev to Moscow and back many times. 
The city centre is almost built, but the draft has still not been approved. 
This is not a unique occurrence. We think the time is ripe to re-examine the 
method of approving town plans, giving more rights to local authorities 
(applause).’ This step, and the proposed establishment of powerful general 
municipal building administrations, may strengthen the powers of veto of 
the town planners against the economic planners; but long-range economic 
planning seems unlikely to be firm and detailed enough in the immediate 
future to give great satisfaction to town planners, at least in the newer 
industrial towns. R. W. Davies 





1 The European Housing Problem: A Preliminary Review, United Nations E.C.E., 
1949, Pp. 5I- 

2 Quarterly Bulletin of Housing and Building Statistics for Europe, vol. II, no. 1 
(1st Quarter 1954), E.C.E. Industry Division, 1954, pp. 93-4. 
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3 Khrushchov in Stroitelnaya Gazeta (referred to below as SG) Dec 28, 1954. 

4 2,219,000 persons qualified at FZOs and trade schools between 1940 and 1954 
(G. I. Zelenko, Head of Chief Administration of Labour Reserves of Council of 
Ministers of USSR, SG Dec. 5, 1954). 

5 Cf., e.g. E. S. Novoselov, Minister of Building and Road Engineering of USSR, 
SG Dec. 8, 1954. 

K. M. Sokolov, Chairman of State Construction Affairs Committee of Council of 
Ministers of USSR, SG Dec. 10, 1954. 

7 The terms ‘firm’ and ‘organization’ are used interchangeably by us to designate 
building units with the full right of contractor. They are ‘firms’ inasmuch as they are 
run on a semi-profit-and-loss basis, as is described below, but they are not competitive 
as are Western building firms. 

8 Sokolov, ibid.; Khrushchov, op. cit. 

® A survey of 1080 building contractors’ organizations in large towns, carried out by 
the Construction Affairs Committee, showed that the annual programme of 62.5 per 
cent of these was less than 7 million rubles each (Sokolov, ibid.). Taking wages as 
roughly 25 per cent of this, and the average annual wage in building as about 7000 
tubles, this would give a maximum of 250 workers in each of these building organiza- 
tions. 

10D. Ya. Raizer, Minister for Building of Enterprises of Metallurgical and Chemical 
Industry, SG Dec. 1, 1954. The figure given refers to ‘average losses’ in 1953, and is 
attributed to bad organization, but it is not clear whether it includes losses due to 
climate. 

11 Zelenko, loc. cit. — ‘at many sites 50 per cent of the average number of registered 
workers (srednespisochy sostav rabochikh) leave annually’. 

2 Cf. A. K. Beketov, Director of Rostov Minebuilding Trust, SG Dec. 5, 1954; 
Kh. Z. yey Minister of Town and Village Construction of Tadzhik SSR, SG 
Dec. 10, 1945; N. A. Dygai, Minister of Construction of USSR, SG Dec. 1, 1954. 

13 690,000 cubic metres of r.c. parts are planned to be produced in Moscow in 1954, 
as compared with 1,860,000 for the USSR as a whole (V. A. Kucherenko, Director of 
Glavmosstroi, SG Dec. 1, 1954; Izvestia, Aug. 20, 1954. 

14‘T think both Gosplan and many of us here have made a serious mistake,’ said 
Khrushchov in relation to the policy of encouraging the building of factories for 
producing bricks rather than cement. 

15 Examples of poor supply were given by many speakers, e.g. (as extreme cases of 
authorities which would not be given high priority) Uzbek SSR received only 31 per 
cent and Tadzhik SSR only 18 per cent of supplies of timber due from Ministry of 
Timber Industry of USSR in first nine months of 1954 (S. K. Ziadullaev, Depu’ 
Chairman of Council of Ministers of USSR, SG Dec. 8, 1954; and Tairovaya, S 
Dec. 10, 1954). 

16 P. A. Duvanov, teacher of advanced methods for firing bricks, SG Dec. 8, 1954. 

17 Cf. D. A. Slepukha, Chief of mechanization shop of Stalingrad hydro-electric 
building trust, SG Dec. 5, 1954. 

18 F, Maltsev, Director of Orgstroi (organization of building) institute, SG Dec. 8, 
1954. 

19 F, G. Loginov, USSR Minister for Construction of Power Stations, SG Dec. 3, 
1954 

cy Cf. also the Appeal issued by the Conference, SG Dec. 17, 1954. 

*1 Dygai, SG Dec. 1, 1954. 

22 Dygai, loc. cit. 

*3 Tzvestia, Aug. 20, 1954. 

24 Referred to by S. G. Yudin, Minister of Building Materials’ Industry of USSR, 
SG Dec. 3, 1954. 

*5 Izvestia, Aug. 20, 1954. 

26 Khrushchoy, loc. cit. 

27 SG Dec. 17, 1954. The immediate problem of securing labour to build pre-cast 
r.c. factories is being eased by a komsomol campaign appealing for 100,000 young 
volunteers, which it is intended to conduct with the same intensity as the similar cam- 
paign for the participation of young people in ploughing-up the virgin lands (see 
Komsomol Central Committee statement, SG Dec. 29, 1954). 

28 Raizer and Kucherenko, SG Dec. 1, 1954; I. G. Lyudkovsky, a chief engineer, 
SG Dec. 8, 1954. 

= Yudin, SG Dec. 3, 1954; Sokolov, SG Dec. 10, 1954; and article by V. Uspensky 
in SG Dec. 19, 1954. 

°° Uspensky, loc. cit. 
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32 Dygai, SG Dec. 1, 1954. In the same issue a report is published of an Inter- 
national Congress on pre-cast r.c. held in East Germany, with Danes and Finns attend- 
ing. 

That other countries have had to face problems comparable to those discussed at 
the Builders’ Conference is indicated for example by the following quotation from a 
Scottish report: 

The advantages claimed for the non-traditional house are that it applies the 
technique of factory production, in a lesser or greater degree, to the building of 
houses and thus not only secures greater speed in the erection of houses but relieves 
the pressure on the skilled building labour and the materials used in traditional 
house construction. In so far as this transfer of demand from the normal to the non- 
traditional labour and materials is achieved it can be said to contribute to speeding 
up the completion, and consequently reducing the cost, of houses included in the 
traditional programme. It is not usually claimed, however, that the non-traditional 
house is in itself actually cheaper than a comparable traditional house. Indeed, in 
the early stages of production many types of non-traditional houses are expected to 
be substantially dearer than traditional houses; so much so that provision was made 
in the Housing (Scotland) Act, 1946, for a special subsidy to meet the excess cost of 


the non-traditional houses. (Report of the Committee on Scottish Building Costs, 
Department of Health for Scotland, 1948, pp. 44-5). 


See also The Cost of House Construction, E.C.E., 1953. 
33 Khrushchov’s data may be put in tabular form: 


1955 1954 
as % 4 = 
1950 
(Plan)* (Expected 
fulfilment) 
Productivity of labour (industry) 150 133 
Productivity of labour (construction) 155 132 
Real wages 135 137 
Note: * 19th Congress directives on fifth five-year plan. 


34 Cf. Khrushchov, and also S. Z. Ginzburg, Deputy Minister of Oil Industry of 
USSR, SG Dec. 5, 1954. 


85 Cf. Khrushchov; A. P. Poborchy, Director of Krivoy Rog building trust, SG 


Dec. 3, 1954; M. I. Borisov, Chairman of Central Committee of Building Workers’ 
Trade Union, SG Dec. 8, 1954, and A. V. Sytsko, Director of Stalinsk Building trust, 
SG Dec. 10, 1954. 

36 Qualified trainees enter the building industry at Grade 4, or in exceptional cases, 
Grade 5. The top grade, Grade 7, is given only to charge-hands (brigadiry). This 
compares with 10 grades in many branches of industry. This arrangement was stated 


to have several harmful results. Firstly, promotion from grade to grade is slow, and 
young workers, dissatisfied, tend to drift into industry. Secondly, as a building-gang 
(brigada) receives a total payment for the output of the gang as a whole, which is then 
distributed among the workers according to their grade, experienced workers with 
high output-rates receive the same wage as new workers from trade school. The dis- 
satisfaction this tendency to egalitarianism causes leads charge-hands to refuse to 
include new workers in their gangs, in order to avoid lowering the average output of 
the gang. See M. E. Gurevich, Chief engineer of Magnitogorsk building trust, SG 
Dec. 8, 1954. 

37 Sytsko, SG Dec. 10, 1954. 

38 Sokolov, SG Dec. 10, 1954. 

39 E. S. Novoselov, SG Dec. 8, 1954. 

4° Gurevich, SG Dec. 8, 1954. 

41 Sokolov, SG Dec. 10, 1954. 

42S. V. Golubov, Director of Stalin Minebuilding combine (Donets Basin), SG 
Dec. 10, 1954. 

43 Raizer, SG Sy I, 1954. 


#4 See e.g. E. K . Grabinsky, Chief engineer of building trust No. 25 of Ministry of 
Construction of USSR, SG Dec. 3, 1954. 


4B. Ya. Ionas, Assistant Professor of Ordzhonikidze Institute of Engineering 
Economics, SG Dec. 5, 1954. 

46 Ginzburg, SG Dec. 5, 1954. 

47 Tonas, SG Dec. 5, 1954. 
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48 Cf. e.g. I. V. Komzin, Director of Kuibyshev hydro-electric station building trust, 
SG Dec. 5, 1954; E. K. Grabinsky, SG Dec. 3, 1954; S. I. Petrov, Director of Chely- 
abinsk Metallurgical building trust, SG Dec. 5, 1954; S. V. Golubov, SG Dec. 10, 1954. 

49 Raizer, SG Dec. 1, 1954. 

50 Ginzburg, SG Dec. 5, 1954. At present an annual list (titulny spisok) of large 
construction jobs is approved by the government. 

51], E. Oparin, Deputy Chairman of USSR Gosplan, SG Dec. 8, 1954. 

52 Golubov, SG Dec. 10, 1954. 

53 1, G. Tazhiyev, Secretary of Central Committee of Communist Party of Kazakh- 
stan, SG Dec. 5, 1954. 

54 Soviet theoretical discussions on investment criteria have placed increasing 
emphasis on the waste of resources involved in very long-term investment. See, for 
example, A. I. Notkin in Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1954, no. 8, translated in 
Social Sciences’ Bulletin of Society for Cultural Relations with USSR, vol. 2, no. 1, 


1955. 

55 Sokolov, SG Dec. 10, 1954. 

56 Costs of construction were stated to have exceeded the planned level by the 
following per cent: 

1951 7.7 1952 7.9 | 1953 8.2 
1954 6* ‘*cost of construction and construction-erec- 
tion work’ in first 9 months 
(A. G. Zverev, USSR Minister of Finance, SG Dec. 5, 1954.) 

It had been planned to reduce construction costs in each year by 3 per cent. 

5? Grabinsky, SG Dec. 3, 1954. 

58 Tikhonov, Director of production and technical division of Glavstalingradstroi 
SG Dec. 8, 1954 (speaking at Building Costs’ Panel). 

59 Tonas and Grabinsky, SG Dec. 5, 1954. 

6° Tonas, SG Dec. 5, 1954; A. S. Vishnevsky, Deputy Minister of Ferrous Metallurgy 
of USSR, SG Dec .10, 1954. 

1 Cf. e.g. Gebtard, Director of Vladimir building trust No. 94, SG Dec. 8, 1954. 
(Building Costs’ Panel.) 

62 Raizer, SG Dec. 1, 1954. 

63 See e.g. Raizer and Yudin, SG Dec. 1, 1954; Loginov and A. M. Veksman, Chief 
engineer of Glavsibstroi (Chief Administration of Siberian Construction) of USSR 
Ministry of Building, SG Dec. 3, 1954. 

64 A. G. Vendelin, Deputy Chairman of Estonian SSR Council of Ministers, SG 
Dec. 10, 1954. 

65 SG Dec. 3, 1954, p. I. 

66 Yudin, SG Dec. 3, 1954. 

67 See Conference Appeal, SG Dec. 17, 1954. 

68 G. A. Gradov, head of department (sektor) of the Institute of the Architecture of 
Public and Industrial Buildings of the Academy of Architecture of the USSR, SG 
Dec. 3, 1954. 

6° SG Dec. 3, 1954. 

7° G. Borisovsky, post-conference article, SG Dec. 19, 1954. 

71 Gradov; SG Dec. 3, 1954. 

727. G. Lyudkovsky, SG Dec. 8, 1954. 

78 Yudin, SG Dec. 3, 1954. 

74 Lyudkovsky, SG Dec. 8, 1954. 

5 Borisovsky, loc. cit. 

76‘On the whole’, commented the British Simon Committee in 1944, ‘technical 
developments in building science have outstripped architectural and building organiza- 
tion.’ The architect, stated the 1950 report of the Working Party on building operations, 
‘should combine technical knowledge with practical experience’, and ‘should be 
capable of advising his client, not only on matters of planning and design, but also upon 
the financial implication of a project and his proposals’. (See Planning, vol. XVII, no. 
320, 1954 (P.E.P.), p. 95.) 

77 SG Dec. 3, 1954. 

78 The speaker was Ivanov, deputy director of the Institute of Architecture of Public 
and Industrial Buildings (SG Dec. 8, 1954). 

® Borisovsky, loc. cit. 

8° B. Svetlichny, post-conference article, SG Dec. 15, 1954. 

81 Lyudkovsky, SG Dec. 8, 1954. 

82 A. Kasyanov, post-conference article. SG Dec. 5, 1954. 

88 Mordvinov, SG Dec. 3, 1954. 
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PARTY ORGANIZATIONS AND MANAGEMENT 


Pravda regularly publishes contributions on topical issues of party life, by 
authors at various levels in the party hierarchy ranging from group organizers 
to secretaries of regional and republican committees (these provide a majority 
of the contributors) and members of the organization department of the CC. 
Most of these articles are based upon local experience which, however, at 
least by the choice of a suitable title is applied to general problems; on issues 
regarded as important by the central committee, a local correspondence in 
the articles part is sometimes given emphasis by an editorial supplying 
information on the general applications and providing suitable illustrations 
from other parts of the country. According to accepted standards, criticism 
of shortcomings is always given at least as much space as is devoted to the 
reporting of achievements; but as the publication of a report in what is the 
party’s central organ is regarded as a mark of some distinction for the reporting 
organizer, it may be assumed that the illustrations given are not likely to be 
below average. In the following survey I shall use the type of article des- 
cribed as an illustration of the way in which the supervising function of party 
organizations in public enterprises was supposed to work in the autumn 
of 1954. 

As our readers know,* the XIX Party Congress again emphasized the right 
of primary party organizations to ‘supervise’ (kontrol) management in 
economic enterprises, but did not extend this to institutions of public 
administration or research (as was demanded by speakers at both the Moscow 
and Leningrad party conferences). In an article by V, Vladimirov (Pravda, 
Oct. 20, 1954) the main feature of that right of the primary organizations in 
economic enterprises is described as the right to receive and to discuss 
reports by the economic manager so as to arrive, on the basis of collective 
experience, at conclusions on suitable measures to overcome shortcomings. 
Vladimirov adds, however, that the primary party organization’s function of 
supervision should not be restricted to the mere hearing and discussion of 
reports; his argument against leaders of primary organizations who believe 
that they as individuals (or the mere buro of the organization) can exercise the 
right of supervision over the heads of the rank and file party members pre- 
supposes a concept of supervision in which not merely general reports are 
heard but in which very definite measures of management are discussed with 
the party organization. Correspondingly he emphasizes as accepted party 
doctrine, that ‘one-man management (edinonachaliye) involves not merely 
that the manager should be able to make decisions but also that he should base 
his work on a broader community (obshchestvennost): the party organization, 
the aktiv and the masses’. 

The restriction of party supervision, in this broader sense, to economic 
enterprises appears to have become obsolete since the XIX Congress: the 
demand made during the Beria crisis that party organizations should super- 
vise the activities of every state organization, including the political police, 
may have provided the occasion for a change in concepts which exceeded by 
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far the particular field and duration of the emergency. Kommunist 1954, no. 19 
(December) published an article by V. Kuroyedov in which the primary 
party organizations of research institutions are directly criticized for inter- 
preting the decision of the XIX Congress (arrived at, as we know, against 
their wishes) as meaning that, since they had not been allowed to supervise 
the administration, they could not interfere with the organization of research 
and had to restrict themselves to the care and political education of the 
individual party member. The examples of desirable interference given by 
Kuroyedov include a struggle against nepotism in staff appointments (he 
gives the example of an institution in which, until recently, nineteen families 
were represented on the staff by two to four members each, one senior 
member of the staff appointing relatives of his as his juniors’); but such 
interference also includes direct influence on the research programmes 
ranging from insistence upon a choice of subject related to the practical needs 
of industry and agriculture to the appointment of specialist commissions to 
investigate whether some research project which appears to be in a state of 
deadlock is sound or needs modification. In Pravda, Dec. 25, 1954 there 
is an article by Tovmasyan, Secretary of the CC of the Armenian party 
organization demanding a more thorough inspection (by the party) of the 
work of Soviet institutions: he criticizes party organizations for such errors 
as assuming the work of the corresponding administrative organ, restricting 
its activity, and supervising the way in which the individual tasks given to the 
institution are carried out without investigating whether failures were caused 
by an improper co-ordination of the various tasks. (A corresponding example 
from the economic field is the case of the furnace department of Zaporozhstal, 
mentioned by N. Novikov in Pravda, Sept. 18, 1954, which failed to profit 
from a number of decisions of the town and district committees taken for the 
improvement of its work until it transpired that the stoppages were caused by 
a delay on the part of the works’ investment department and the building 
organization, in completing important auxiliary installations.) It is obvious 
that such a conception of party supervision includes much more than a mere 
check to see that party members are fulfilling the tasks assigned to them. It 
is also clear that such supervision can hardly be fruitful unless it is organized 
by the higher party organizations who can overlook a number of correlated 
enterprises. The tasks put by Tovmasyan before the party organizations of 
the state institutions include a reduction of staff not only by rationalizing the 
work of individual institutions but also by simplifying the administrative 
structure of industry, abolishing unnecessary intermediary links, etc. Criti- 
cism of the fantastic amount of orders, directives and wires issued by some 
ministries, and of the failure of high-ranking officials to exercise a direct 
guiding influence by visits to localities occupies a prominent part in his 
article. This type of criticism is familiar to our readers’ but Novikov’s 
article includes an argument against the belief (which had apparently grown 
up in reaction to the former direction of work from ministerial offices) that 
frequent visits by the highest-ranking officials to backward places (Novikov 
speaks of ‘playing guest-parts’ — gastrolerstvo) could make any considerable 
improvement. He maintains that what is needed is that people should be 
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sent who can not only make a thorough study of the cause of the difficulties 
but who can also carry out regular organizational work in order to overcome 
them. 

Naturally, most of the material available deals with the exercise of party 
supervision in economic enterprises. Vladimirov emphasizes that this 
consists not only in discovering shortcomings but also in the party organiza- 
tion’s actively overcoming them, ‘doing all it can to help the management’. 
This emphasizes, on the one hand, the functions of the party organization 
as the direct partner of the management of an enterprise as a whole and, on 
the other hand, those of the party groups in the individual shops which in 
industrial enterprises comprise a majority of workers at the bench. The 
Sverdlovsk district of Leningrad, whose secretary reports in Pravda, Nov. 
19, 1954, has 698 such party groups, with up to twenty members each: 
the groups, if necessary in connection with those in other shops, discuss 
causes of stoppages, take measures for the speedy completion of important 
orders, and even concern themselves with labour conditions. (It is remark- 
able that a case from a Leningrad factory where the party group ensured 
proper heating is mentioned without one critical word about the trade union, 
whose Shop Stewards should surely have been primarily occupied with such 
questions.) The functions of departmental party organizations (Pravda, 
Oct. 11, 1954) appear to be less well-defined than the functions of enterprise 
organizations and shop groups. In major factories (with more than 300 party 
members, and more than roo in the department concerned), these can be 
formed with special permission of the CC. An editorial of Pravda, Nov. 16 
demands definite leadership by the local party organizations on a higher level 
than that of the individual enterprise; another editorial, of November 25, 
1954, emphasizes the importance of the local aktiv, a body broader than the 
town committee, in exercising the functions of the local organization. 

Mobilization of hidden reserves, increase in the productivity of labour and 
improvement in the quality of output are mentioned by Vladimirov as the 
aims to be achieved by party organizations, who are to make greater use of the 
accumulated experience of the rank and file workers. As to the mobilization 
of hidden reserves, the secretary of the Ivan-Voznesenk regional committee, 
writing in Pravda (Nov. 23, 1954) reports that during the last five years, 
the annual output of the industry of her region increased by 56,000 tons of 
thread and 487 million metres of manufactured fabrics, without any intro- 
duction of new production capacities, i.e. by what would otherwise have been 
the output of six additional spinning mills and ten major manufacturing 
factories. As to the second purpose of party participation in production 
organizations, the CC organizer attached to the Ural Railway Car Works 
reports, in Pravda (Nov. 10, 1954) that nearly sixty per cent of the piece- 
workers have already fulfilled their five-year plan norms. (The current 
five-year plan ends with the year 1955: these workers thus appear to have 
overfulfilled their output norms by at least one-third.) These reports come 
from long-established and highly developed industries. The article on the 
party organization’s experience in the struggle for higher livestock production, 
published in Pravda (Oct. 9) by the secretary of the Chelyabinsk regional 
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committee mostly emphasizes shortcomings which have been discovered. 
The positive aspects mentioned in this article include the help given by 
industrial enterprises to the collective and state farms taken under their 
patronage (shefstvo); a special article on this subject (including cultural aspects 
such as activities of city theatres in the villages), also from the Urals, is 
published in Pravda, Nov. 2, 1954. 

Special attention is devoted in a Pravda editorial (Sept. 28, 1954) and 
elsewhere to the tasks of the party organizations in the new state farms which 
were set up during the present drive for the cultivation of virgin and waste 
lands. It is emphasized that the members of these farms are people from 
varying places and professions, including many without prior agricultural 
experience, though their enthusiasm for their work can be taken for granted. 
It is the party organization’s task to promote their training and to discover 
every worker’s inherent capacities. Housing is an important issue emphasized, 
also in its technical aspects, in the report of the party organizer of one of the 
new state farms in the Chkalov region (published in the same issue). While he 
reports their achievements, after overcoming considerable difficulties, Pravda’s 
editorial states that in some of the new state farms housing is neglected: in 
another state farm of the Chkalov region living conditions were so bad that 
some of the workers migrated to other farms. It is emphasized that farm 
party organizations should in actual fact carry out their statutory function of 
supervising management; the duty of the district and regional committees 
to provide leadership is also stressed. 

It appears from an article entitled “Tasks of the New State Farms which 
must not be Delayed’ (Pravda, Sept. 21, 1954) written conjointly by the 
district secretary of one of the zones of the new state farms in Kazakhstan 
and the CC organizer attached to him, that the housing issue is a major 
difficulty which is only being tackled through the initiative of party or- 
ganizations. Among other important tasks of the party organization (apart, 
of course, from its propagandist and educational functions) this article 
mentions concern for the proper establishment of canteens, public baths 
and clubs, the timely supply of warm winter clothing and shoes, and even 
for proper water supply. The regional committee also adopted a plan 
for the development of fruit and vegetable gardening, for which conditions 
are favourable and, in some cases, very successfully used. It appears that 
management is almost exclusively preoccupied with grain production, leaving 
most of the concern for the human factor to the party. (The fact that local 
trade union organizations are not even mentioned will appear less surprising 
if we remember that even in a Leningrad factory it was taken as a matter of 
course that shop party organizations should tackle their job.) The impression 
to be got from an article by the secretary of the Altai committee (Pravda, 
Oct. 14, 1954) is much brighter. Here the collective farms and the suc- 
cesses in the grain drive already during their first year are stressed. One 
hundred and ninety-two million poods (3.2 million tons of grain) were 
delivered to the state, two milliard rubles have been paid for it to the thousand 
collective farms of the region. (No direct conclusion as to delivery prices 
is possible since the state farms are included in the first figure, but the effect 
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of the increase in zakupka prices‘ is evident.) After forming ample funds for 
reserves and investment payments it was possible to make payments of five 
and more rubles per labour-day. However, this report also stresses the need 
for special attention to the cultural and housing needs of the new settlers. 
R.S. 


1 Soviet Studies, vol. IV, p. 300. 

2 The possibility that people i in senior positions might use their opportunities to help 
relatives to avoid the direction of university ead to work in distant places, may 
explain part of the sharpness of the attack. 

3 Soviet Studies, vol. VI, pp. 288-9. 

“ Ibid., p. 170. 
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